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WHAT KIND OF UNITY ? 


AN INTRODUCTION TO VOL. VI 


F OR BOTH editors and readers, the 
problems before us remain the same. 
The editorial in the first issue of Cross 
Currents spoke of the crisis of unity for 
a new world in the making: any of our 
issues could be discussed in terms of 
that theme. 

Each new issue is an opportunity to 
clarify our original statement of pur- 
pose. But the various articles chosen 
both qualify our intentions and serve to 
suggest further questions. Whether they 
introduce a different context in which 
to judge the political scene, or an ad- 
vance in technology, or a refinement of 
philosophical method, they at least can 
provide us with occasions of grace, 
changing situations in which to try to 
learn God's will. As we sharpen our 
understanding of the direction of Cross 
Currents, we become more sympathetic 
with those characters of Dostoyevsky, 
who endlessly debate the existence of 
God. If such debates are conducted with 
a view to renewed commitment, they 
can help us recall the sources of our 
own beliefs. 

Such considerations have especially 
ironic overtones for us, since we dare 
to write the word “Christian” on the 
cover of our quarterly, and use “the 
relevance of religion” to sell subscrip- 
tions. Self-appointed religionists, we are 
apt to find only too attractive what 
Father Duméry, in this issue’s lead 
article, calls “the temptation to do 
good,” 

But surely, even as we assert our 
incapacity to realize their meaning, we 
must repeat the words of purpose: to 
be allied with “his loving design, cen- 
tered in Christ, to give history its fulfil- 
ment by resuming everything in him, all 
that is in heaven, all that is on earth, 








summed up in him...” (Eph. 1, 10), 
to “build up the frame of Christ’s body, 
until we all realize our common unity 
through faith in the Son of God, and 
fuller knowledge of him. So we shall 
reach perfect manhood, that maturity 
which is proportioned to the completed 
growth of Christ...” (Eph. 4, 12-13). 

Our search for unity must begin with 
a confession that most of the time we 
remain complacent within our divisions 
—of race, class, nation, and religion. 
Even those of us who call ourselves 
Christians feel all too little anguish at 
the divisions among Christians. Armed 
with the latest convert-maker’s guide, 
our instinct to dominate flares up; if 
we read Father Duméry’s article careful- 
ly, we may suspect that for some even 
the Church Unity Octave has been an 
occasion for praying against each other. 

Of course, Cross Currents is not a 
theological review and its editors have 
no official connection with any ecu- 
menical organization. But charity is al- 
ways in season, and free-lances may 
study to learn the humility of being 
available to God’s purpose, and the day- 
to-day possibilities of Christian fellow- 
ship. Surely if Christians began to love 
one another, and spoke of what was in 
their hearts, the rumors of His presence 
among them would reach us all, whether 
in schools, factories, homes, or “official 
places.” 

There is no room for sentimentality 
or indifferentism; we are not extending 
Brotherhood Week or deferring to the 
etiquette of the faculty club. Nothing 
will be gained by asking Catholics to 
stop believing in papal infallibility, or 
by telling Protestants that they must 
stop asking embarrassing questions. But 
we can all make a greater effort to 
find out what each other's beliefs are, 











and we can resolve never to use anything 
but the best possible statement of those 
beliefs when we are explaining them 
to others. We can develop a_ keener 
sense of the limits of our intellectual 
charity by marking the times when we 
unconsciously use the words “Protestant” 
or “Catholic” as synonyms for error. 

Catholics must learn that the search 
for unity means more than holding the 
door open, ready to welcome non- 
Catholics into the fulness of the Truth 
which they already possess. They should 
try to understand, for example, why 
many Protestants have been discouraged 
at the difference between the spirit of 
European Catholic participation in the 
Church Unity Octave under the leader- 
ship of the late Abbé Couturier, and 
in America the rather cut-and-dried 
division of the week into days of prayer 
for the “return” of the various categories 
of the absent. 

For their part, Protestants might well 
attempt to find something besides ob- 
stinacy and intolerance in the official 
manner of Rome. They can never as- 
sume that the cause of unity will be 
furthered by encouraging division be- 
tween Catholic laymen and their bishops, 
nor can they let impatience lead them 
to accept a caricature of Catholicism as 
rampant devotionalism resting on an 
authoritarian foundation. Protestants 
must not abandon their watch with 
Christ’s agony in a fragmented Chris- 
tianity by thinking of Christian unity 
as merely world Christendom minus 
Rome. The truth is that in the fright- 
ening and all but uncharted world of 
1956, Catholics can be helped to a great- 
er love of Christ by the witness of Protes- 
tant “relativists” and “heretics,” and 
Protestants by “superstitious” and “in- 
quisitorial” Catholics. 


se RESULTS of the failure of Chris- 
tians to love each other can be 
seen in every area. Much of our diffi- 
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culty in working out fruitful coopera- 
tion with nations recently under colo- 
nial domination stems from centuries- 
old and often unconscious identification 
of Christianity and the West. The sharp 
criticisms found in the article of the 
late Ananda Coomaraswamy, who Can- 
not be set down as an “enemy of the 
West,” may help remind us not only 
of the degree to which it has been a 
highly ambiguous Christianity we have 
been exporting, but also of the way in 
which a religious-minded Easterner is 
likely to consider the claims of Chris- 
tianity itself as intolerant. Before we 
lapse into easy phrases about oriental 
syncretism, we might at least recognize 
a distinction between the Christian mes- 
sage and our preaching. 


It is not only that our missionary and 
political interests have sometimes been 
hopelessly confused. Even in our preach- 
ing of Christ, have we been seeking his 
victory over men’s hearts, or the satis- 
faction attendant on seeing the here- 
and-now results of our labor—efforts 
which are regarded as simply co-exten- 
sive with the work of Christ? As Chris- 
tians we must assert the uniqueness of 
Christ, but have we done enough to 
present his saving truth as a completion 
of the various ways in which the Orient 
has already attained the love of God? 
What have we made of the gospel that 
his sweet dominion is seen as the op- 
pressive invasion of a foreign conqueror, 
when even here at home among those 
with whom we thought we lived and 
worked as friends, each approach of 
Christmas seems like a sword of division 
to many Jewish parents? 


The same tension between intolerance 
and indifference can be transposed into 
political terms, and M. M. Thomas adds 
another Asian perspective in discussing 
Nehru’s “paganism.” In context, this 
means an attempt to see a positive di- 
mension in Asian “neutralism’” as a 
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force working toward peaceful co-exist- 
ence. Recalling Chesterton's statement 
that the knowledge that other people 
exist is the mark of a cultured man, 
Thomas insists that “peaceful co-exist- 
ence of nations in a world community 
(like civil and religious liberty in a na- 
tional community) should be based on 
a recognition of the rights of men and 
peoples to be themselves, to choose for 
themselves the truths or errors by which 
they would live.” 

If the domination of the world by 
two power blocs is understood as the 
chief obstacle to political unity, Arturo 
Jemolo’s article tells us of a false ap- 
proach to spiritual unity. His descrip- 
tion of Italian Catholic “non-conform- 
ists” should be a reminder that there 
are times when spiritual unity will only 
be a facade, even when there is an ap- 
parent near-unanimity in the profession 
of faith. For constraint can never bring 
about unity, and Jemolo’s non-conform- 
ists, although acknowledging the special 
bond that unites them with their bish- 


ops, recognize the difficulties which the 
hierarchy must encounter in making 
concrete and fallible applications of 
those very moral principles which they 
are defending. 


The awareness of similar difficul- 
ties in applying abstract moral princi- 
ples is evident in Father Vann’s sugges- 
tions for confessors. Here again any 
mechanical understanding of the nature 
of unity, any attempt at a single, efh- 
cient approach, is at war with the de- 
mands of God’s love. Father Vann’s 
recognition of the uniqueness of each 
man’s response to reality should prove 
sobering both for confessors—who are 
directly addressed—and penitents. 


Our Lord prayed that we all may be 
one, as he and his Father are one (John 
17,21). As we try to associate ourselves 
with his prayer, may we have enough 
humility and hope not to try to antici- 
pate too vigorously what external form 
this unity may take. 


JosrrH E. CUNNEEN 











THE TEMPTATION TO DO GOOD 


é¢¥1's Too BAD that the Church, which 
I has understood and assimilated so 
many things, has not known how to ab- 
sorb the unbelievers, those tremendous 
agents and confessors of the spirit.”! This 
quip by Paul Valéry, at the close of a 
letter to an artist priest, was bracketed 
with sly smiles. But it is possible that 
it was tempered with sincere regret. Why 
shouldn’t the Church assimilate, cer- 
tainly not unbelief, but the values of 
work, courage and charity which some 
unbelievers revere with great fervor? It 
is true that Valéry had less grounds 
than others to bemoan the disdain of 
Christians. He was led over the baptis- 
mal fonts of the Academy by Abbé Bre- 
mond; priests have attempted to draw 
up a synthesis of his work; and finally 
M. Teste could hear the most solemn 
of Requiems flowing over his mortal re- 
mains. In all these things Valéry the un- 
believer was more coddled than Moliére 
the Christian. Which leads us to believe 
that perhaps Bossuets are rare... 
Another unbeliever, the philosopher 
Jules Lagneau, who had for a pupil the 
fiery Emile Chartier (Alain) affects us 
more than Valéry, because of his faith 
in the spirit, and even in God. But he 
did not prowl about the confines of the 
Church. He even contended that to rest 
in her message was to abstain from 
thinking—instead of sustaining the bur- 
den of affirmation and freedom by our- 
selves. And yet we find in him a very 
real devotion to the life of the spirit, 
and a stirring magnanimity of heart and 
intellect. His ideal of wisdom was not 
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limited to the understanding; he made 
an appeal for an enlightened commit- 
ment, for charity in action and in 
thought. Lagneau did not live as a 
Christian; and yet there was in his life 
a purity and dignity in conformity with 
the gospel. At the same time he grasped 
certain nuances that Christians do not 
always perceive, and that often scandal- 
ize them, but which nevertheless could 
serve to enlighten even the Christians. 
In a letter to Paul Desjardins he con- 
fided: “If I am to believe certain ex- 
periences, there is danger in having as 
one’s principal intention doing good to 
men; we expose ourselves to the desire 
of trying at times to play a role before 
others and before ourselves, which is 
contrary to simplicity and honesty.’ 


For someone like Lagneau this is no 
flair for the paradoxical, but a purifying 
criticism of zealousness, foiling the most 
subtle temptations of the proselytist. 
This cautioning is not an admonition 
from one believer to another, but who 
would dare to say that it is not—to use 
Valéry’s term—‘“assimilable” even by 
those whose work is within the bosom 
of the Church? It is to a consideration 
of this warning that we wish to devote 
these pages, for nothing is more urgent 
than to reconcile the duty of the apos- 
tolate with self-effacement. Being an 
apostle can never be compatible with 
playing the star role of goodness, with 
being a seat of judgment for others in 
order to enhance our own prestige, or 
with proclaiming ourselves charged with 
a mission from the Almighty while at 
the same time coaxing an echo to re- 
peat that we are but his useless servants. 
As soon as a man lays siege to his 
neighbor, and seeks to conquer and sub- 
due him; as soon as the apostle ceases 
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to be a witness in order to become a 
propagandist, or a “prophet” becomes a 
recruiting officer, he is no longer a her- 
ald for the faith but the devotee of a 
prejudicial claque. We would concede 
that there is more self-love than disin- 
terest involved in such proceedings. To 
preach a gospel of charity more mod- 
esty is undoubtedly needed. Otherwise 
we must resign ourselves to this bitter 
conclusion: the Apostolate is the prone- 
ness to believe that we ourselves are the 
unique means for our neighbor to go 
towards God. 


In an analogous sense Montesquieu 
defined devoutness as “the belief that 
we are worth more than another.” For 
his own part Leon Brunschwicg noted 
on the 30th of March, 1892: “When we 
have preached the moral life very suc- 
cessfully there remains in the soul a very 
strong and artificial perfume, like those 
that are bought at a bargain sale.” Fifty 
years later he added, “the danger is that 
with the years this impression of false- 
ness fades away to the point of appear- 
ing almost natural.” So the danger to 
which we are calling attention exists 
elsewhere than within our own imagina- 
tion. It has been perceived and de- 
nounced by others. But it does not suf- 
fice to recognize it; it must be overcome. 
The role of guide towards God is par- 
ticularly delicate. It consists in guiding 
without ever forgetting—or letting it be 
forgotten—that God himself is the ob- 
ject and the way, the end and the means. 
Without this reservation it would be 
true that we consider ourselves to be 
the indispensable link with God. The 
apostolate would be only a ruse to se- 
cure the highest position for ourselves. 
It would only be the opportunity to 
arrogate to ourselves, by despising earth- 
ly honors, the only prerogative which 
is superior to them. 


How shall we prove that these asser- 
tions are false? This is what we wish to 


set forth in the two phases of our ex- 
position. First we shall try to establish 
whether tolerance and freedom of con- 
science can have any meaning for a Ca- 
tholic. And then we shall attempt to 
see if faith and criticism have sworn to 
suspect one another eternally. We shall 
show how it is possible to believe with- 
out ceasing to judge, and to belong to 
the Church without ceasing to pose 
questions. A dual attitude, not of de- 
fiance and skepticism, but of enlight- 
ened and passionate research. When the 
exposition is finished, no one is obliged 
to approve the conclusions. We are ask- 
ing the reader to give us his attention 
but not his subservience. He will dis- 
cover in the course of our exposition 
the opportunity to verify his own posi- 
tions. When he has reached the last line 
he will have then the freedom to con- 
tradict or even to neglect what has been 
said. The only essential thing is that he 
learn to leaf through the pages of his 
own problems. 


HE IDEA of Tolerance has had a bad 
T press among Catholics. For if it was 
not conceived against Catholicism, it has 
at least been exploited against her, in 
much the same fashion as freedom of 
conscience. These ideas have nothing 
polemical about them as such. In prac- 
tice they have become the weapons of 
battle. The paradox is that the praise 
for spiritual freedom and for tolerance 
came from the pen of the libertine, and 
less frequently from the lips of the 
Churchmen. The former was obliged to 
go into hiding to write; the latter oc- 
cupied the principal posts of his society 
when he spoke. On what side was cour- 
age or truth or charity? I leave to his- 
torians a detailed exposition of the af- 
fair. But action has certainly betrayed 
obligation, for the Christian faith has for 
its essential task, not the establishment 
of a temporal order, but the opening of 
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the conscience to the mystery of God. If 
the unbeliever claimed the right to be 
tolerated, it was because his attitude 
used to be judged intolerable. And yet 
if he was sincere in his unbelief, if he 
remained faithful to his conscience in 
rejecting the creed, to force him to think 
and act differently was equivalent to 
violating his person. But at the same 
time this propagation of the faith 
through force (which corresponded to 
right through force) proved to be the 
destruction of the faith. For faith has 
value only when it is sincere and free. 
In a word, by muzzling the unbeliever, 
in summoning him to accept what he 
did not believe, the faith operated 
against itself; and in the very act of 
imposing itself, betrayed itself. 


This contradiction is so flagrantly evi- 
dent that when we reflect it is difficult 
to conceive that the position was ever 
tenable. We are obliged to suppose that 
the theologians of the past were either 
very naive or very sadistic. To suspect 
them of having wished to create the 
faith through servility is to attribute to 
them more than an unconsciousness of 
what they were doing. Wasn’t it as ele- 
mentary for them, as for the modern 
theologian, that the act of faith is vi- 
tiated if it is obtained through a ruse 
or by violence? We can suppose only 
with great difficulty that they were so 
cynical as to act contrary to one of the 
most securely established points of their 
own doctrine. However, another hypo- 
thesis is more plausible: and it postu- 
lates that their souls were less vicious 
and their minds less distraught. It seems 
that there was a time when Christen- 
dom as an entity could not even under- 
stand how a man could oppose the faith 
for reasons other than an unbalanced 
mind and a dissolute life. If he refused 
to subscribe to the articles of the Creed, 
if he rejected the teachings of Scrip- 
ture and the Councils, if he emanci- 
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pated himself from the discipline of the 
Church, it could not be due to scruples 
of conscience or intellectual honesty; it 
could only be through the cultivation of 
his ego, through pride, or through a cul- 
pable predilection for his personal opin- 
ions over the general truth. This is why 
he was not a mere skeptic, but a nega- 
tor; not an independent mind, but a 
refractory individual; not indifferent 
but rebellious. He held the general be- 
lief at bay, undermined the foundations 
of the social order, and threatened to 
upset the stability of his civilization. 
More and more the concept of heretic 
came to signify a negativistic, bellicose 
and punishable relationship: the fomen- 
tor of heresy was not only separated from 
the community, but in rebellion against 
it. His revost was worse than the schis- 
matic’s: the latter did not deny a point 
of dogma but only of discipline. He was 
one of a group cut off from the com- 
munity, but he continued to believe cor- 
rectly. Nevertheless, we can believe that 
his independence cost him as dearly as 
the heretic’s; for schism only succeeded 
when protected by well guarded fron- 
tiers. The isolated heretic, who had only 
his conscience for refuge in the midst 
of a society unanimously hostile to him 
carried defiance to its peak. He braved 
the authorities and powers to their faces, 
without ceasing to remain in relation- 
ship with the community which received 
from these powers its charter and its 
instruments of thought and action. He 
cut himself off (or rather he was cut off) 
from the community of the faithful, but 
he continued to be attached to it by 
reason of his very opposition to it. He 
was dangerous because he was subver- 
sive. His error remained a defiance 
hurled at everything that constituted the 
raison détre of that type of society, 
where the existing political and eco- 
nomic structures were presented as the 
only possible social projection of the 
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Christian faith. It became necessary then 
to sacrifice him for the general good, 
and even for his own good; because his 
denial was only a blind refusal to recog- 
nize universal values, which he might 
deny in speech but which he could never 
deny in reality. In his heart he con- 
tinued to adhere, even in spite of him- 
self, to what he had rejected; and this 
indestructible belief had the right to 
judge him, to condemn him and to exe- 
cute him. In any case there is no jus- 
tification for any conclusion except the 
revenge of an immanent justice on be- 
half of an affronted social order. 


; MENTALITY would be considered 
totalitarian today. But we have a 
very poor vantage point from which to 
evaluate it, and even to conceive of it 
as it appeared to itself. The conditions 
of life have changed. The heretic, as we 
have said, is he who contests such and 
such a dogma. But in modern times un- 
belief has become so radical as to be 
opposed to the notion of dogma itself: 
a temerity unknown to the middle ages, 
and which it would have considered ab- 
surd. For medieval man, the pagan had 
a faith, and so did the infidel (the Mo- 
hammedan). To have had no faith 
would have been equivalent to lacking 
reason: dixit insipiens in corde suo, non 
est Deus. Now, a commentary on this 
scriptural verse would be given under 
different perspectives. We would at least 
wish to examine the motives of his in- 
sanity, and the reasons for his irration- 
ality. Formerly, the orders were that no 
reasons were to be sought where reason 
itself did not exist. We might then con- 
sider the medieval mentality as a con- 
demnation in toto of what at present 
we could only condemn under reserva- 
tion of a detailed examination. 


But we shouldn’t try to see in the 
medieval mind a tyranny of the arbi- 
trary: there were no sacrifices of recal- 


citrants to the whims of a prince. De- 
spite its monolithic appearance it was 
more cautious and more skillful. 
Though this may seem paradoxical, it 
rested entirely on the necessity of a co- 
herence with self. The heretic is he 
who is not in accord with himself, a 
man whose afhrmations are not com- 
mensurate with his profound inner sin- 
cerity. There was not the least doubt 
that, if he were confronted with his true 
self, he could do anything but bear wit- 
ness to what authority professed. If he 
had a clear understanding of the claims 
of authority, its teachings and its pre- 
cepts, he would necessarily be in agree- 
ment with it. All his denials can only 
be a refusal to see, a perverse desire to 
oppose enlightenment. This stubborness 
proceeds from a_ subjective illusion, 
from a lack of logic or perhaps a moral 
failure. Objectively speaking, if he does 
not wish to contradict himself, and deny 
his aspirations and his proclivities, he 
is obliged to recognize what others ad- 
mit. In the final analysis, as soon as 
he denies he is in the act of confuting 
himself by his own actions. He is di- 
vided within himself and he sanctions 
his own punishment by living out this 
contradiction. In a word he cannot be 
a man of good faith because he rejects 
the undeniable, because he refuses to 
acknowledge in his conduct what he per- 
sists in calling for from the profound 
recesses of his being. 


Of course even today we adhere to 
the thesis that it is impossible to lose 
our faith without some _ preliminary 
moral failing. Every loss of faith pre- 
supposes a bad faith. But we must agree 
on the meaning and significance of 
these statements. On the one hand it is 
normal to believe that the soul who 
breaks away from God has only itself 
to blame. Grace is never at fault. But 
on the other hand, it is difficult to know 
with certainty whether the individual is 





insincere to the point of disregarding 
his relationship to God. While conced- 
ing that loss of faith comes from a cul- 
pable refusal of the faith, no one can 
say if this refusal exists in actuality or 
if an implicit faith is not saved. 

But such distinctions are too subtle 
for some minds. They were only under- 
stood in the course of time. We had to 
begin with less subtle reasonings. It is 
always more convenient to be able to 
link all loss of faith directly to an in- 
telligence bewitched by error or to a 
will overcome by the passions. The here- 
tic has become the man who has mis- 
understood himself and is torn asunder, 
who affirms and denies in the same act. 
He does not cease to will what he has 
rejected, or to long for what he has 
spurned. 


Consequently the medievalist reasoned 
in this fashion: when we undertake to 
subdue the heretic, we are not trying 
to coerce his sincerity; rather we are 
trying to give it back to him. We do 
not wish to violate his conscience, but 
to liberate it. We do not feel that we 
are crippling his judgment; rather we 
intend to revivify it and rehabilitate it. 
And do not get the impression that we 
are dictating to him a choice that will 
bridle his liberty; we are only offering 
him a faith which he needs and secretly 
longs for, even though it mortifies him. 
And so we are furnishing him with the 
means of regaining his internal recti- 
tude and of re-establishing a correct 
relationship with himself, the world and 
his God. Far from making him a slave, 
we have reconciled him; and if he is not 
happily reconciled, peaceful and paci- 
fied, at least he is capable of becoming 
so. If he opposes this through stubbor- 
ness, which is the height of blindness, 
there only remains—if we have the means 
—to give him the opportunity of quit- 
ting this life in which he cannot suc- 
ceed in elucidating his own will. We 
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literally kill him in order to teach him 
to live; we are not wreaking some ig- 
noble vengeance upon him. We are only 
making it clear to him that whosoever 
is incapable of understanding the mean- 
ing of existence, no longer has the right 
to enjoy it. It is he who committed sui- 
cide as soon as he let go of the thread 
of that life which is lived in common. 


Perhaps this description seems exag- 
gerated and unbelievable from begin- 
ning to end. In reality it reflects a clas- 
sical pattern which is reproduced each 
time the same turn of mind begets simi- 
lar actions. Nothing is more revealing 
in this regard than the procedures of 
some forms of justice of the State. When 
an individual has deviated from the 
prescribed line of conduct, he is con- 
sidered unworthy to continue living. He 
has become as much of a stranger to 
himself as to the community from which 
he had drawn his life and his reasons 
for living. If he betrays these reasons he 
no longer has the right to live. In cut- 
ting himself off from the community he 
condemns himself to death. But there 
is a difference: the logic of the Chris- 
tian community never carried its judg- 
ment beyond the act of execution for 
the unrepented crime. It tried to con- 
vince the heretic of his error; and if it 
failed the matter then fell into the hands 
of the Invisible Judge. In our day the 
logic of the monolithic collectivity ad- 
vocates a quasi obligatory repentance to 
justify execution. In this case there is 
a twofold result: on the one hand, re- 
gret for the heretic’s incoherence is ap- 
peased when the guilty party finally pro- 
claims his errors—the meaning of his ex- 
piation has been salvaged; on the other 
hand, the community is reassured of its 
reasons for existence by his confession— 
it is not good for the community if a 
single conscience, even if it be a rene- 
gade’s, carries with it into the grave the 
conviction that it rejected the general 
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belief. That is why love for the common 
good has become so fond of the repen- 
tance in extremis. But if the community 
is pitiless, it is not savage: it wishes to 
execute only those who sanction the 
actions of the public ministry. Contem- 
porary politics offers us many examples. 
They have been edifying and logical in 
their inexorable demand for atonement. 
The new Inquisition does not jest any 
more than the old; and it does not offer 
the outlet to heaven. 


Let us put aside these analogies with 
contemporary events. It is not that they 
are irrelevant, but if we wished to pursue 
the comparison, it would take us too 
far afield. Let us only retain the im- 
pression that these powers are uncon- 
querable by reason of the logic that they 
employ. From variable premises, they all 
know how to draw this simple, sleek and 
imperious conclusion which is called 
“the reason of the State.” They will 
surely regret that a society which is in- 
spired by transcendental principles 
should wish to order and govern im- 
manent reality with the same degree of 
rigidity. But this is because a confusion 
has been created between the temporal 
and the spiritual, between the intimate 
and the social, between the personal and 
the communal. Thus we can only per- 
mit to each man what is appropriate for 
the general welfare. Everything else is 
subjective illusion and objective trea- 
son. The slightest dissidence would tear 
apart the social contract. Therefore, dis- 
sent must be reabsorbed or we hazard 
the destruction of the whole society. 
When we are responsible for a whole 
universe, how can we permit the here- 
tic’s error? It would be the destruction 
at a single stroke of the ideal of the 
community and the values by which its 
members live. That would be to drag 
them from their own raison d’étre: in 
a word to commit them to the absurd. 
An act of folly equivalent to a death 


sentence. The first obligation of a life 
in a community is health; and its first 
criterion is order. 

If our analysis has been correct, we 
can see why the concept of tolerance 
could not be engendered in the minds 
of believers at a certain period of his- 
tory. To them, tolerating error would 
have been also to tolerate social disor- 
der and the individual’s bad faith. Their 
extreme severity was not a defect of lib- 
erality; but rather a defect of the im- 
agination. It was impossible for them 
to conceive that the believer was at peace 
with himself. Hence their proclivity for 
suppressing the unbeliever’s lamentable 
caprice to do violence to his own spirit- 
ual coherence. In effect, when we have 
persuaded ourselves that truth is an ob- 
ject, and that this object belongs to a 
privileged order of things, and that no 
one is justified in destroying a good that 
belongs to the spiritual estate, we are 
naturally led to suppose that every error 
committed against this estate is a crime 
against the social personality as well as 
the individual person. Belief then de- 
generates into imperialism, but it is not 
the imperialism of a will to power which 
cannot allow any contradiction. What 
is involved is an incapacity to under- 
stand that the absolute of faith is not 
imposed automatically on every con- 
science, that there are some men, in- 
volved in complex situations, who may 
be able to work out their salvation in 
the most unexpected ways. A man can 
reject God, not through a perverse will, 
but simply because the representations 
of God that we offer seem insufficient 
or deformed to him. Another man might 
reject God because he deifies his own 
powers or cultivates his passions, but 
there is no observer who can be the 
judge of these things. God alone plumbs 
the mind and the heart. 


In both instances it would have been 
regrettable to have prejudged the posi- 














tions of another and to have condemned 
him without appeal. And yet this is what 
the vehement censor does. He supposes 
a prior that the man who denies is 
wrong: a disconcerting simplism which 
amounts to asserting that the option for 
the moral and the religious life is a 
spontaneous and uniform gesture. What 
gives rise to such a summary judgment 
is not so much the appetite to dominate 
(which is only a consequence), but a 
rigidity of the intelligence, a total ab- 
sence of subtlety and irony, and a radi- 
cal ineptitude to conceive the life of the 
spirit in any other fashion than as an 
elementary mechanism. Acting in a 
world which they believed to be immu- 
table, within an order of things which 
they considered definitive, and with 
modes of living, perception and evalua- 
tion which seemed to them established 
in a self-existent nature, the direct ob- 
jectivization of an order of essences im- 
manent in creative thought, the theolo- 
gians of repression® could only react as 
they did: unbelief is unthinkable; those 
who profess it reason perversely; they 
are in error and they are corrupt; they 
contravene an order whose evidence is 
objectively irrecusable; they disobey a 
law of nature, which imposes itself upon 
all men. Unbelief, then, cannot even be 
given coherent structure at the level of 
the intelligence; all the more reason 
why there should be no question of pro- 
curing a legal position for unbelief in 
society. It has been stigmatised and ban- 
ished, because in the most emphatic 
sense of the world it is inconceivable. 


In brief, the history of the Inquisi- 
tion can be explained less through rude- 
ness of manners than through a narrow- 
ness of judgment and through a hasty 
canonization of certain categories of 
thought which more exhaustive reflec- 
tion would have shattered. Or rather, 
once certain rigid principles have been 
established, application could only 
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strengthen them, with the result that 
practice and theory alternately justified 
one another. Nevertheless the logical 
priority belongs very definitely to the 
idea, and not the fact. Formulation al- 
ways follows upon conduct, but the lat- 
ter always expresses a state of mind. It 
is because the intelligence was seized 
with inadequate and partial represen- 
tations of truth that mores became sec- 
tarian. Intolerance in action proceeds 
from intolerance in thought. To check 
this, what was required at the beginning 
was not the recasting of the social cate- 
gories, but reformation of the intelli- 
gence. The objectivity of religious 
knowledge had to give ground under 
the onslaught of a philosophy of per- 
sonal initiative and responsibility. And 
this is substantially what has happened. 
Whence we are reminded that the first 
obligation in this matter is of an intel- 
lectual order. In freeing the Cogito, we 
discover and create a new world. 


$ THIS UNIVERSE of freedom less propi- 
I tious for the faith? It seemed so in 
its adolescence. Excessively prolonged 
tutelage hardly teaches the uses that are 
to be made of freedom; the emancipated 
man has a tendency to misuse the liberty 
which he has finally acquired. More- 
over, no authority graciously acquiesces 
in the renunciation of its traditional 
privileges. Finally and of most impor- 
tance, a renaissance of the structure of 
the intelligence cannot take place in a 
day: the older patterns of mind linger 
on, become engrained and try to arrest 
any progress. All this explains how the 
Church could scarcely tolerate religious 
tolerance, and why on the contrary it 
could be so exalted by its partisans. To 
find the new equilibrium required cen- 
turies: time for the Church to render 
liberalism less aggressive, and time for 
the unbelievers to make their opposition 
more liberal. This involves a mutual 
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examination of conscience, which in the 
final analysis would simultaneously lib- 
erate faith and reason. But perhaps so- 
ciety has not yet reached this stage of 
its development. 


The term tolerance and the expres- 
sion liberty of conscience actually belong 
to a vocabulary of transition. They show 
that the evolution of the human con- 
science is far from being completed. To 
tolerate strikes a negative note: it is to 
put up with rather than to permit; to 
leave the anathematized person in peace; 
and to deplore privately that we must 
suffer what we cannot legitimatize. Tol- 
erance is a makeshift and even a non 
sequitur; we close our eyes to what we 
disapprove of. It is in this fashion that 
we “tolerate” the separation of Church 
and the State, the public school, the 
open practice of other religions, and the 
activity of free-thinkers. But in our hearts 
we continue to believe that a confes- 
sional state would be desirable, that the 
neutrality of the school is suspect, that 
dissenting religious thought ought to 
be driven underground, and that the 
writings of the doctors of error should 
never be printed or at best should be 
. thrown into a bonfire. And so we “tol- 
erate” because we cannot do anything 
else. If we could we would no longer 
tolerate. It is curious that the indepen- 
dent thinker began by demanding tole- 
ration from intransigence, rather than 
a pure and simple liberty. Shrewdness 
dictated a progressive loosening of the 
vise, rather than an all-out assault. But 
to demand to be tolerated or to tole- 
rate is to snipe negatively at authority. 
It is not to rethink the function of au- 
thority, to define its conditions of exer- 
cise and to determine the circumstances 
of its application. With toleration we 
remain confined to something essential- 
ly negative, which for all practical pur- 
poses places everyone in a false situa- 
tion. To begin with, the person who 


has been emancipated is a dubious and 
suspicious character whom we regret- 
fully leave in peace. And secondly, the 
authorities continue to sustain the 
“thesis”, while accommodating them- 
selves to the “hypothesis”. Briefly, the 
tolerated man has not yet won complete 
freedom of action for himself, and the 
tolerating authorities now have a bad 
conscience because of their lenient poli- 
cies. They have the impression of having 
betrayed, at least in part, the absolute 
in their doctrine. For both parties the 
idea of tolerance can only be a pro- 
visional expedient which yields only 
mitigated satisfaction. 


Nor does the theory of liberty of con- 
science avoid going askew. Elaborated 
by someone who does not share the 
faith, tolerance is more preoccupied with 
defending the subjectivity of opinion 
than in preserving the foundations of 
personal belief. In practice it was a pol- 
itical weapon to force the Church to 
surrender its dominion over public in- 
stitutions. But it sought only indiffer- 
ently to furnish itself with some intel- 
lectual justifications. Or when in fact it 
did so it clothed itself in a rationalistic 
secularism which suppressed everything 
supernatural. Tolerance then only op- 
posed one doctrinaire position to an- 
other. It did not consent to fathom the 
relationship between spiritual authority 
and individual freedom. For their part, 
Catholics were too busy condemning 
this as agnosticism or badly disguised 
atheism to bother examining whether 
the thesis contained at least some good 
elements. Nevertheless they did not hesi- 
tate to claim for themselves this same 
liberty of conscience whenever the oc- 
casion arose. It is then a notion with a 
double meaning which both camps used 
in turn when they were attacked. But 
nevertheless it remained a superficial 
and unequivocal notion glossing over 
more passion than reflection. 











In actual fact what is legitimate is 
not a liberty of conscience which ex- 
cuses one from having any convictions, 
but a liberty of the conscience which 
makes it obligatory for conscience to 
acquire and verify whatever beliefs it 
is capable of. Surely, if we are going 
to find anything favoring a cordial un- 
derstanding between the believer and 
the non-believer it is here that it is to 
be sought. Mutual tolerance is not yet 
charity; liberty of conscience is not yet 
the quest for the truth. But, on the 
contrary, a theory of freedom of the 
conscience could give satisfaction to both 
parties provided that conscience could 
not evade its responsibilities nor refuse 
to make a choice. 


At the present moment it seems that 
many unbelievers are prepared to admit 
that freedom of religious option does 
not consist in fighting against the faith 
in a more or less subtle manner. While 
respecting the convictions of others they 
realize also that their own convictions 
must be assiduously criticized, if they 
are not to remain prejudices. An athe- 
ism which would not put itself to the 
question, an agnosticism which doubts 
everything without ever doubting itself, 
and, especially, an anti-clericalism which 
does not recognize its own emotionalism, 
are as inconsistent as a blind faith, a 
lazy metaphysics, and a euphoristic and 
vain clericalism. The obligation to ques- 
tion, to make a calm and lucid examina- 
tion and a constructive critique, is im- 
posed on every man as soon as he has 
attained a certain degree of culture. Be- 
lievers and non-believers meet one an- 
other there on an equal footing, faced 
with the same exigencies. Willingly or 
reluctantly, they cannot rest in their po- 
sitions, but they must _ unceasingly 
strengthen them or revise them. Many 
believers place security above the ini- 
tiative of judgment; the unbeliever 
mocks the dare-devil antics of a critique 
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inspired by the absolute, which are per- 
formed only on command and are guar- 
anteed by heavenly assurances. But 
there are some unbelievers whose intel- 
lectual daring is limited to abstract vic- 
tories won on the bookshelf; they re- 
main very correct in their bad-thinking. 
They break the reins of morality, they 
throw schoolboys into an intellectual 
turmoil, and they set out to make war 
on all established order. Yet look at 
these men who smash the tables of the 
law, these renowned ironists who mingle 
philosophical jargon with a robust slang. 
Truly they are “held up” only by their 
public, they put on a show, they ponti- 
ficate. The day we realize that a man 
who denies can be as deceived in his 
denials as a dogmatist in his assertions, 
we will come to understand that the 
methods of denial or of affirmation are 
far more important than the object 
about which we are speaking. We have 
no need of gullible skeptics or of maso- 
chistic intransigeants. On the contrary 
we much prefer unbelievers who do not 
idolize their own opinions and men of 
faith who do not hesitate to take real 
intellectual risks. [The 19th century 
wished to conquer the spirit of the criti- 
que with the moribund stability of the 
ecclesiastical sciences. It partially suc- 
ceeded, since the ecclesiastical sciences 
themselves were thawed out. It still must 
be won over from its own victories— 
which too quickly congealed—beginning 
with pure reason, using it as a system 
for the liberation of the reason.] The 
unbeliever does not have more freedom 
because he does not believe. And the 
man of faith is not more creative be- 
cause he believes. Neither can remain 
free or become creative unless they each 
discover within their respective con- 
sciences that which will preserve their 
sincerity and revitalize their courage. 


Unfortunately the simple action of 
giving the unbeliever his chance (which 
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is the opportunity to prove his good 
will) will appear scandalous to some 
of the faithful. Which is proof that ab- 
solutism has not been completely up- 
rooted. It is the honor of the Catholic 
Church to teach that Christ through his 
voluntary sacrifice has reconciled all of 
humanity with itself. The Redemption 
is universal. It offers a means of salva- 
tion to every man: to such an extent 
that even men who do not know how 
to call upon Christ, or even those who 
actively fight against Him—if they are 
magnanimous, sincere and honest—will 
be saved through the very means which 
they do not know or cannot recognize. 
This thesis—which is a dogma—is the 
finest promise made to the true faith 
that is inherent in unbelief. The 
Church does not demand that every man 
confess his God by word of mouth; she 
does demand that every man adhere, 
explicitly if he can or implicitly if he 
is unable to do more, to the presence 
of God in the world or in the life of 
the spirit. Explicit adherence is worth 
more in the eyes of the Church since 
the means of salvation brought by Christ 
provide a much firmer structure to the 
religious experience. But implicit ad- 
herence will suffice if it proves to be the 
only form that is possible: an implicit 
adherence which can eventually express 
itself in the form of non-Christian reli- 
gions, non-Catholic confessions, the 
pseudo-religions of science, art and phil- 
osophy, or the political life and of phil- 
anthropy. As we can see, the scope of 
implicit adherence to the faith is as 
vast as the varieties of the human situa- 
tion require. And only the absolute 
which is union with God in devoutness 
and sincerity redeems, surreptitiously as 
it were, the multitude of these religious 
options and behaviors. 


This basic position requires the as- 
sent of all theologians. How does it hap- 
pen nevertheless that good will often 








seems to remain at the level of princi- 
ple? And how is it that even today we 
hesitate in its application? Doubtless 
because the dogma of the universality 
of the means and scope of salvation has 
not always held its rightful position in 
the theoretical framework of religious 
knowledge. The psychology of the 
schoolmen was slow to distinguish be- 
tween knowing the absolute and know- 
ing a sensible object. Textbook meta- 
physics experienced some difficulty in 
perceiving the nuances that exist be- 
tween proving in accordance with a for- 
mula dialectic and discerning according 
to a system of values. And the apol- 
ogetics of professional propagandists 
only partially grasped the stakes in- 
volved in the debate between establish- 
ing the faith on objective evidence and 
causing it to blazen forth from a com- 
munion of souls with the God of Jesus. 
Generally speaking, too many special- 
ists of sacred subjects have overestim- 
ated their personal interpretation, meth- 
odology and techniques of research. And 
so we come to find that some theolo- 
gians believe in their personal philoso- 
phy as fervently as they believe in their 
faith; and they defend it with equal 
violence. Yet the two things do not 
belong to the same sphere of values. 
For my own part I do not know what 
could be the nature of a philosophy 
which ceased to be a quest and a re- 
examination and perpetual reconstruc- 
tion of its categories and its methods. 
When we transform modes of thinking 
that are all too human into absolutes,® 
we spare ourselves the trouble of critic- 
izing them. But at the same time we 
run the risk of resting the faith on a 
system of representation that is insec- 
ure. In the long run such a system will 
do the faith more harm than good. In 
linking religious knowledge to an objec- 
tivism which erroneously identified spir- 
itual action with sensible objects of na- 
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ture, the false philosophy that was 
taught in the 19th century seminaries 
(and which distorted the tradition it 
pretended to reflect) could only obliter- 
ate the meanings of the faith. It created 
a sort of religious rationalism, the worst 
kind of all, while waiting to provoke 
by shock a return to an equally unreas- 
onable irrationalism, viz. Modernism, 
which, as Blondel noted, rested on the 
same prejudice: a narrow sphere of in- 
telligibility. 

We have reproached Marxism for 
having remained at the level of a ma- 
terialistic psychology, inspired by phren- 
ologists and outmoded for the past cen- 
tury. It would not be desirable for a 
certain Catholic mentality, on its phil- 
osophical plane, to remain at this level 
also: that is, bound to an empiricism 
that is 100 years old and more faithful 
to Thomas Reed, as Brochard asserted, 
than to Thomas Aquinas. We must have 
the courage to say this: the faith de- 
mands that we perform on her behalf 
our maximum intellectual effort, and 
not simply engraft it on an antiquated 
philosophical system, somewhat like the 
way we have established the liturgy on 
a dead language. It is one thing to 
maintain the necessary prudence in the 
education of youth. But we must not 
forget that there is an obligation to 
maintain a critical counter-questioning 
within a system of free research. In the 
13th century the theologians created the 
knowledge of their age; in our time 
they are running the risk of seeing the 
modern learning created against them 
unless they conform themselves to it. 
And we all concede that this would 
hardly be progress for the Church. 


N EFFORT at reconstruction is par- 
A ticularly urgent with regard to the 
problems that confront us. A Christian 
philosophy centered in freedom of the 
conscience needs to be constructed. Until 
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now it has found itself compromised in 
the minds of many men by a philosophy 
which adequates truth to the object. 
This philosophy imagines ideas and 
values as preexistent in God and that it 
only remains for man to verify them. 
Father Sertillanges has clearly shown 
that this is not St. Thomas's position. 
We are doing him injury in ascribing 
it to his patronage. It conceives God 
as the supreme object, the seat of the 
intelligibles and the norms. Once this 
has been admitted, it can then declare 
that all intelligences and freedoms have 
only to conform themselves to these im- 
mutable essences. If they consent to do 
this, they have automatically established 
themselves in correct relationship with 
truth and goodness. If they refuse, they 
can only wander in error and be lost. 
It is simple, clear and without appeal. 
And, of course, it is just too simple and 
too clear to be accurate. For neither 
God nor spirit are notions to be equated 
in the abstract as if they were comple- 
mentary determinants. A system of this 
sort deeply offends divine transcendance 
and the dignity of the spirit. But it is 
a commodious means to confiscate truth 
and moral value for one’s personal ben- 
efit. As soon as the faith becomes a 
coming into possession of completely 
prefabricated divine ideas, we persuade 
ourselves that since we have these ideas 
at our disposition through revelation, 
we have the unhoped for opportunity 
of thinking what God thinks and very 
soon of governing all things according 
to his designs. We assert that this self- 
sufficiency and this usurpation of the 
viewpoint of God is only an apotheosis 
of anthropomorphism. It is not faith 
and it is not religion. It is to confuse 
an experience of the sacred with a sim- 
ple theory of schoolmen, who absolutize 
ideas so as to be better able to subjugate 
the conscience and restrict liberties. It 
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is a realism of security which places can- 
vasses before the eyes of the believer and 
ramparts in his path; a realism of au- 
thority and compulsion destined to 
transform the proxies of the Absolute 
into the intractable functionaries of di- 
vine planning. Certainly religious au- 
thority is infallible in matters of religion 
and morality (a fact which immediately 
calls into question a multitude of 
values, even many which are not sacred) . 
This infallibility is testimony that the 
Christian discipline cannot lose its effi- 
caciousness for salvation. If we grant it 
to be authentic, it remains so by abso- 
lute right, since religious truth will al- 
ways remain homogeneous with itself. 
But this is to say no more than that 
the Church is the repository of an in- 
corruptible good under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. This is truly a guar- 
antee of rectitude, dynamism and fruit- 
fulness in the order of salvation. But 
from this we cannot draw an argument 
legitimatizing the opinion of those who 
believe that revelation is established in- 
dependently of the historical agents of 
revelation, or that the Christian religion 
espouses some pre-established patron in- 
stead of proceeding from the initiative 
of God’s chosen people, and of Christ 
and his disciples. We have here two sys- 
tems of representing to ourselves the 
world, man and his destiny. We cannot 
place them on an equal footing or en- 
dow them with the same value. For the 
first viewpoint is full of equivocations: 
it is open to a thousand abuses and it 
can produce the most fearsome conse- 
quences. It authorizes a priori the alien- 
ation of the sacred on behalf of inten- 
tions which can scarcely be qualified as 
exemplary. It is not astonishing to find 
that a mentality fashioned by such a 
system of representations should one day 
become oppressive. When we have God’s 
plan in our pockets and the right to au- 





thority over our brothers we do not 
hesitate through a love of the truth, to 
bend them to our will. We perform for 
them the never to be appreciated serv- 
ice of forcing them to align themselves 
with God, which resolves all problems 
at a stroke. Society then is perfectly or- 
dered and the world prematurely tastes 
the peace of paradise. A reassuring pic- 
ture, and we have sketched its details 
to edify the reader; but in reality it is 
a terrible caricature. Every fanatic for 
order dreams of this when he is out of 
office; and when he comes to power, he 
puts it into execution. From which we 
can draw the proof that an innocent 
theory of ideas which is projected into 
the absolute can be transformed on the 
proper occasion into a pretext for tyr- 
anny. 

And yet the fear persists among some 
unbelievers that if we concede this point, 
we have conceded everything; this is be- 
cause they have confused many things. 
They are firm in asserting—and they are 
right to do so—that the spirit should be 
attached to the absolute. They believe 
that this is an adherence of the human 
subject to objects that are embodied in 
the divine essence. This is where the 
stumbling block is. The imagination 
would wander far less afield on this 
problem if it remembered that essence 
is an intelligible and a norm, and is not 
an object in itself. In addition, if God 
is absolute simplicity, He cannot be a 
constellation of ideas and values. In 
effect objects exist only with reference 
to a subject, and there are finite objects 
only with respect to finite subjects. In 
other words, for whoever admits that 
there is a transcendent and divine ab- 
solute, God cannot in all logic serve for 
that person as the subject of determi- 
nants and essences. That is why we at- 
tribute them not to the realm of God 
but to the world of the created spirit. 
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In all events the finite being is less cut 
off from God in proportion as he con- 
tinues to need God in order to exist. 
We can sum up this thesis in a formula: 
God creates the spirit which creates ideas 
and moral values. No rupture occurs 
between the Absolute and the individual 
conscience. But the true and the good 
are no longer established in God (which 
in the final analysis has no meaning) ; 
they are created, established and in- 
vented by man at the heart of his rela- 
tionship with God. And at the same 
time the danger of relativism is averted, 
because freedom is creative, active and 
productive. A threefold conclusion 
which ought to be acceptable to the man 
of faith. 


And in particular we need not fear 
the danger of anarchy. If the human 
subject is radically free he is also respon- 
sible. He creates his own values, but 
they do not become valid unless they 
permit him to recreate himself in ac- 
cordance with an ambition which does 
not find its fulfillment in any determi- 
nate end. He does not create in any 
haphazard manner nor for any hapha- 
zard end. He is at one and the same mo- 
ment the stake and the subject of his own 
creations. In proportion to the extent to 
which we make him the author of his 
creations we increase his responsibility. 
What guarantees liberty is not the ab- 
sence of rules or frames of reference, but 
self-regulation. In ceasing to be Torque- 
mada we do not have to become Cali- 
gula. For neither mentality represents 
an understanding of the meaning of lib- 
erty. Caprice and tyranny are basically 
the same thing. If freedom is not at once 
creation and law, it is nothing. Lagneau 
understood this perfectly. Sartre and Pol- 
in recognize it also when they assign to 
liberty the duty of fidelity to self. Mer- 
leau-Ponty is equally in accord when he 
condemns man to understanding as well 
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as to freedom—that is to say to choice 
but also to coherence. As to Husserl, 
whose teaching admits of diverse inter- 
pretations, I think his conclusion would 
be along this line: the supreme inten- 
tionalist is free and creative. But the 
essences that it postulates are objective, 
universal and necessary. The auto-regu- 
lation of freedom functions then through 
necessary channels of mediation, Here 
we are no longer involved in a subjec- 
tivity or a morality of the pure situation 
(without any permanent imperative to 
equate the self with the self). Husserl 
is perfectly correct in holding that in 
the cognitive order, freedom creates what 
is necessary and not what is contingent 
or fortuitous. This is to refute at a sin- 
gle stroke the ethics of passivity as well 
as the ethics of impulsiveness. And this 
explains why we do not hesitate to affirm 
a human creativity. This thesis cannot 
be the privilege of the atheist. The theist 
can make it his own and for better rea- 
sons.? 


HE PRACTICAL attitude of mind which 

follows from this will be totally dif- 
ferent from the one derived from a spir- 
itual imperialism. To become a Chris- 
tian is to choose to go to God through 
those channels which are Christ and His 
Church. A meritorious choice because it 
is complex and not mechanical, costly 
and not facile. We wonder if the theol- 
ogians who represent those traditional 
and irrefutable proofs of God have re- 
flected sufficiently about this. To make 
the act of faith is to undertake a three- 
fold initiative: (1.) It is to recognize 
that man is bound to the absolute and 
that this bond can express itself within 
the historical order. (2.) It is to con- 
cede that those who have most satisfac- 
torily penetrated to the essence of this 
relationship with the Absolute are the 
founders of Christianity, Christ and his 
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disciples. (3.) It is to believe that 
through the grace of their testimony, 
every man is capable of establishing his 
communion with God by means of the 
new faith; in a word it is to conclude 
that the personal religious experience 
could receive no more coherent struc- 
tures than those given by the Church. 

If we should scrutinize these three in- 
terdependent judgments, we would dis- 
cover a free and enlightened testimony 
from texts, events, actions, and teach- 
ings. But we would not find a direct 
intuition of God (for the faith is not 
the beatific vision), or deductions pro- 
ceeding from formal evidence, and still 
less any arbitrary decision to believe 
some haphazard opinion simply because 
we must believe something. And more- 
over we would not find a homogeneous 
understanding of the articles of faith, 
because their literal statement is des- 
tined to direct our vision but never to 
arrest it. On the contrary we are going 
to find a universal orientation of the 
conscience toward the attainment of an 
aggregate of specific values (religious, 
sacred and supernatural) by means of 
a succession of symbols which serve as 
an intermediary prop but never as an 
ultimate end. What Faith finds is God 
Himself and not dogmas. The latter are 
only the intellectual mediants necessary 
in the act of communion; and this com- 
munion is effected in secret between hu- 
man freedom and the freedom of God 
(which is Grace). And so we become a 
believer at the moment that we corre- 
late the normative with a personal ex- 
perience, the testimony that we have 
received with our discovery of values, 
and a doctrine with our practice of it. 


But we do not become a believer by 
assimilating a theory, reciting a history 
or riveting together syllogisms. Without 
the creation—and a creation which is 
personal, free, real and reflected—of a 
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world of mystical values, which it is pos- 
sible to attain to by means of a defined 
intentionalité, there can exist an eru- 
dite and conformistic pseudofaith; but 
there will be no living faith, that which 
touches God in his person, within the 
very obscurity of man’s representations 
and signs of Him. When we have said 
this we have stated the price of the 
Faith. But it is also to say that it is 
nothing without an active quest, a pre- 
cise commitment, and a proferred liberty 
constantly extended to us. Faith does 
not recopy a formula, and it does not 
blindly underwrite any formula; Faith 
opens itself to a presence, it receives a 
new life, bound to a new significance of 
existence and of history. If this is not a 
judgment of values and at the same time 
a revitalization of self and of all things, 
it will be difficult to know in what other 
moment man will be able to prove his 
liberty and his power of judgment. On 
the contrary it is possible that the reli- 
gious conversion which takes place in 
an enlightenment, joined to a devout 
fervor, will become the model of every 
authentic spiritual act. 


But if it is true that the faith enlists 
the vital forces of the human spirit to 
this degree, we shall understand why it 
cannot become an object of propaganda, 
of inheritance or of personal possession. 
It does not spring forth made to order, 
nor is it born through imitation, and 
it will not endure despite all external 
appearances of vitality merely through 
habit. Moreover, it will never come to 
light in a totally explicit state, except 
for those who are able and willing to 
effect the liaison between Christian Doc- 
trine and an experience of the sacred. 
And only those who have understood 
the meaning and the value to be gained 
in it and yet have not had the courage to 
act accordingly can be considered guilty. 
But all other men, all who ignore the 











significance of the experience and who 
do not sense its values, are compelled to 
work out their salvation with equivalents 
or at least with substitutes. It is their 
obligation to devise another means than 
the Christian discipline, to create other 
meanings and values, and to bind their 
thought and their action together in 
righteousness and effort. It is useless 
wishing to awaken them, in spite of 
themselves, to meanings and experiences 
which will remain enigmas to them. On 
the other hand, they have no grounds 
for denying these things because they 
cannot verify them for themselves. It is 
not for the blind man to cast doubt 
on the existence of color, nor for the 
boor to question the fine arts. 


But there is no need to impose upon 
these men what they cannot grasp. Since 
they are the masters of their own intel- 
ligence and their own wills, and they 
are the responsible agents of their own 
destiny, they must recreate themselves 
in a different pattern. Admitting this 
does not mitigate the value of revelation 
nor does it abandon each man to his 
own fancy. Regardless of the nature of 
the individual situation, the imperatives 
of enlightenment and magnanimity are 
no less strict. But we must understand 
that for the individual the only truth 
and the only goodness is represented by 
that which can be assimilated by per- 
sonal reflection and freedom. The true 
and the good do not exist prior to the 
act of illumination and sincerity: they 
are actually formulated in this act; and 
they become absolutes, not because they 
are going to be inflexible goals but be- 
cause they represent landmarks in the 
search for the unique Absolute. We can 
conceive then how a non-believer will 
come to truth and to goodness by very 
diverse paths, provided that he strips 
himself of all egotism and pride, and 
he orientates himself toward the Infinite. 
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We will find no laxity in this attitude 
nor any demagoguery catering to the 
person in error: God remains the neces- 
sary end of human designs. But in striv- 
ing toward God every man must proceed 
as best he can in proportion to his en- 
lightenment and his élan. 


We are evidently a long way from ob- 
jective codes, social compulsions, and 
trials for heresy and libertinism. But we 
are certainly much closer to a disinter- 
ested, loving and supplicating faith. 
And as soon as such a faith takes form 
it bears witness to itself: it offers to serve 
as a symbol for all men who are apt to 
understand its message. There is no 
question here of suppressing the light 
of the faith or even restricting its power 
to attract men. Exhorting, instructing, 
initiating the dialogue are all legitimate 
activities. They are the ordinary means 
of contact between two freedoms. But 
calling upon men, harassing them and 
issuing them formal summonses to con- 
vert are imprudent and inadequate pro- 
cedures—inadequate because they are im- 
prudent. They encroach upon the judg- 
ment of our neighbor, they stifle his 
power of reflection and they imply doubt 
of his magnanimity. What is worse, they 
establish a screen between grace and the 
human conscience, and they consequent- 
ly run the risk of obliterating grace as 
well as hindering the conscience. 


The temptation to do good is not just 
a picturesque formula or an image cal- 
culated to shock, but without any sub- 
stance to it in reality. It is the exalta- 
tion and overevaluation of the self, the 
assumption for oneself of the grand role. 
It is not a question of doing good; there 
is only the need to do goodness, without 
fanfare; and to assist others in doing so, 
not in dictating a formula but in show- 
ing why and how we have done so. The 
allurement through example is worth 
more than all the rigorous regimens. It 
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is more meritorious and in the final 
analysis more efficacious. But in order 
to commit ourselves to this disinterest- 
edness, we first have to change our men- 
tal frame of reference and modify our 
theory of religious knowledge. Notional 
objectivism will sooner or later bring 
back the fanaticism for order and re- 
pression. 

Only the belief that liberty of con- 
science is inalienable will re-establish 
true faith; with the correlative paradox 
of a sincere unbelief and an apparent 
incredulity which is faith within non- 
belief. Unless this good will is expressed 
in principle and in action and attests 
to the fact that the City of God replen- 
ishes herself in the Church of baptism 
and also in that Church which is the 
threshold to the Church, the universal 
commandment of love would be only a 
sham advertisement. For universal char- 
ity to become a living reality, the boun- 
daries of the temple must be the fron- 
tiers of the spiritual universe; and no 
man will find himself excluded as long 
as he does not banish himself. But no 
man can presume himself to be within 
the Church in order to decree that other 
men are outcasts. It would be ironical 
if some old patrons should not find 
themselves at ease there, while some ap- 
parent strangers feel quite at home. The 
real converts are not always those whom 
we might think. This valuable warning 
and this admonition to modesty is pre- 
ferable to the bombast of the integrist 
and the purist. Let us hope that they 
will never rule or triumph. The last 
word does not belong to those who de- 
clare for truth and goodness, but to 
those who serve it. 


PART TWO 


E HAVE sufficiently shown in our 
first part that there can be faith 
in unbelief, piety and rectitude even in 
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atheism. On condition that the atheist 
does not limit himself to denial for its 
own sake, For we find some rather naive 
men smashing idols. They take infinite 
pains to exclude some representations 
of God as not being God. But they do 
not perceive that God is, of course, be- 
yond these representations, and they do 
not have to reject God in order to trans- 
cend them. An atheist who never sets 
his critique on a par with the absolute, 
but always on a level with conceptual 
expressions and imaginative projections 
of the Absolute is not a godless man as 
much as an iconoclast of pseudo-absolu- 
tes. However we have to agree on terms. 
Atheistic or theistic is conceived with 
respect to certain coordinates. We are 
always theologians for the positivist to 
our left or atheists for the dogmatists to 
our right. 

But we have not rested our essential 
argument on the example of the atheist. 
We have considered the disposition and 
turn of mind of certain believers; we 
have said why some of them succumb 
so quickly to the temptation of the ana- 
thema. We have even foreseen in what 
sense the mind of contemporary Chris- 
tianity ought to be purified. This in- 
terests particularly the faithful, and es- 
pecially the faithful of the French church 
who have experienced many crises in 
recent years. We insist on this because 
their preoccupations are turned in this 
direction. But as freedom of the spirit 
concerns every man, and in defending 
it On one point we are preserving it on 
all others, the unbeliever would per- 
haps agree that this subject concerns 
him also. In any case we shall strive to 
break with all sectarianism and define, 
in the interests of all, where belief ends 
and where fanaticism begins. 


This is precisely the problem which 
holds us in suspense: can a believer, a 
Christian, a Catholic give assent to a 











system and in that same moment judge 
the system? Is he not the prisoner of a 
rule of faith and the discipline of a 
Church? In a general way is he not 
bound to an irrevocable dogma which 
no longer permits the positing of a fun- 
damental doubt, or the complete liberty 
of thought and action? At most he may 
dispute at the outskirts of official doc- 
trine, and on secondary matters. But as 
Lagneau said to Alain, he performs his 
acrobatics over a net; he launches his 
opinions, but only on condition that 
they reintegrate with the general belief. 
In short, he is audacious in appearance, 
and free in his actions up to a certain 
point, but he cannot commit himself to 
pursue a total investigation unaided. 
Always he returns to the conclusions of 
a collective thought; that of his group 
and its leaders. He seems uncommitted 
to his more hardy assumptions and sub- 
mits in advance to the judgments of a 
higher court. In a word he is dependent, 
obedient and faithful; he follows a beat- 
en path, and does not construct at his 
own risk and peril, and day by day, his 
own personal way. 


This objection has undoubtedly lost 
some of its force after our statements on 
the initiative that the act of faith sup- 
poses in the moment of commitment and 
in its aftermath. Neither the existence 
of God (even if we admit that the proofs 
for it can be formulated), nor the relli- 
gious experience of Christ and his 
Church, nor the individual’s decision to 
accept the Christian “norm” can be im- 
posed or prescribed except through an 
appeal to the initiative of the judgment. 
The reason for this, as we have said, is 
that none of these truths becomes com- 
pelling evidence until the conscience has 
grasped their intellectual significance 
and their moral value. However, the 
conscience grasps neither one upon sim- 
ple confrontation with the wording of 
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a truth; special care is required to sup- 
plement mere verbal understanding with 
a comprehension of its profundity. We 
must determine what kind of compre- 
hension is needed to enable the consci- 
ence to go beyond the words and their 
material in order to grasp in the reli- 
gious values what is specifically theirs. 
This no man can attain without achiev- 
ing extremely complex intellectual and 
moral dispositions. 

The act of faith does not consist mere- 
ly in grasping the verbal significance of 
the articles of the creed; rather it con- 
sists in using them as a means through 
which we may attain to an order of real- 
ity which is unlike any other, which is 
the realm of the sacred. As long as the 
individual is not interiorly prepared to 
perceive the fundamentally original qual- 
ity of this new world, he can only re- 
main blind and closed even in the face 
of the most lucid expositions. Neither 
sacred history, nor the existence of the 
Church nor any manual of apologetics 
can be a useful key for a man who is 
unconscious of what is to be sought for 
in them or through them. For his in- 
telligence to be receptive to the faith, 
his conscience must be awakened to the 
mystery of a presence, and his individual 
freedom must perceive in this presence 
an even higher freedom; in a word, if 
he is to understand the supernatural, he 
must be prepared to welcome it and 
recognize it as such, Otherwise, he will 
remain incapable of evaluating history 
as sacred, Jesus as the God-with-us, and 
Scripture and the Church as constantly 
in the act of revelation. 


All the effort we make to prove that 
faith is born of valid reasoning is 30 
much wasted labor, for God and human 
freedom are not abstractions to be ac- 
cumulated like so many homogeneous 
quantities of knowledge. In reality, the 
faith we profess ought to spring from a 
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living faith, which begins when consci- 
ence as an entity perceives that it must 
experiment with the sacred, and that 
the Christian gospel is the adequate 
means for living and formulating this 
experience. This recognition is ordinar- 
ily brought about through a testimony 
which takes account of the same values. 
But it will remain a dead letter if the 
subject himself is incapable of under- 
standing the purpose of it, of assimil- 
ating it and verifying it. He must at all 
costs orientate himself toward the di- 
vine, if he intends to rejoin the divine 
through the signs of it which have been 
given to him. Otherwise he is only lis- 
tening to words and ascertaining facts; 
he is not assimilating the lesson. The 
intelligence remains closed simply be- 
cause freedom has not enlarged its 
sphere of value sufficiently to incor- 
porate therein the experience of the sa- 
cred. Many men have been concerned 
with Christianity, but have only seen in 
her an anomaly. To perceive in her the 
presence of God within human history, 
we have to admit at the outset that man 
is bound to the Absolute, and that the 
possibility exists for him to discover that 
bond from within his own existential 
situation. There are two things which 
presuppose that the human soul does 
not confine herself exclusively to the en- 
joyment of her natural values. Without 
some effort to shatter her egocentricity 
and her narcissism, the human soul will 
never achieve a transcendence of herself. 


Despite these observations we have in 
no way clarified what is implied by the 
necessity of continual freedom at the 
very heart of a constant commitment. 
While we do remain the free agents of 
this free commitment, it is undeniable 
that the acceptance of the rule of faith 
amounts to a readjustment of our proper 
autonomy to a communal order which 
exists on an institutional and social lev- 


el. And as everyone knows, an institu- 
tion has two aspects: on the one hand 
it coordinates our liberties; but on the 
other hand it limits each of them reci- 
procally. In addition, for its formation 
and development, an institution spon- 
taneously creates a mechanism of man- 
agement and control which becomes 
more and more complicated and bur- 
densome. And while at first the system 
seems to be the projection onto the so- 
cial plane of a reciprocity of concordant 
wills, eager for mutual assistance and 
development, it is not slow to make its 
members sense the weight of decisions 
already actuated and of rules already es- 
tablished. Finally, the role of the insti- 
tution being created is so great that we 
are inclined to lose sight of the indivi- 
duals composing it. The duty to preserve 
supersedes, or at least is in danger of 
superseding, the obligation to continue 
to create. The institution which was 
created by and for the spirit now threat- 
ens to turn against the spirit. We can 
understand that the faithful of the 
Church should be more concerned by 
this possible evolution than the mem- 
bers of a secular society or some private 
group. For if the Church should be- 
come an archaeological museum, she 
would no longer be the living witness 
of a vital salvation. As an historian and 
guardian of the past, she could only rep- 
resent the splendor of the past in the 
context of an immediate mediocrity. She 
would no longer be the remedy of today 


and tomorrow for the anxiety of mod- 
ern man. 


But actually, if the persistence and 
firmness of the faith in her purpose 
strikes every impartial observer of Chris- 
tian history, the succession of her cul- 
tural means of expression impresses him 
also. ‘The Church has passed through 
many successive mentalities, but she has 
never bound herself to any one of them, 














nor is she permanently attached to any 
one in particular. Born of Jewish mes- 
sianism, realized by Christ and fulfilled 
in Him, within less than a century she 
was speaking the language of the Logos; 
successively she expressed herself within 
the framework of Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism. In the course of her devel- 
opment she has never cast aside the bib- 
lical categories, the patristic structures 
or the medieval concepts; her dogma 
bears the imprint of these successive 
moments, and its definition has dates 
and places of origin. The faith then ap- 
pears as a unique intention perpetuat- 
ing herself in constantly evolving cul- 
tural patterns. Fixed in orientation, she 
imprints herself in media of expression 
which are in perpetual process of fusion 
and transformation. The only limitation 
she imposes on this mobility of the hu- 
man world is infidelity in transcription, 
misinterpretation or falsification. Other- 
wise, every language and every civiliza- 
tion is by right admissible to translate 
the dogmatic and moral intentions of 
the faith. Her refusal, nevertheless, to 
permit the formulations of the past to 
fall into disuse proceeds from the con- 
viction that a vocabulary which has suc- 
ceeded in incarnating her message rep- 
resents a structural accomplishment and 
a definite cultural acquisition. And in 
fact an exact correlation with the in- 
tended meaning constitutes for an ex- 
pression a means of forever being in 
communion with the life of the spirit. 
In preferring the Jewish and Greek cul- 
tures, the Catholic Church did not in- 
tend to grant them exclusive primacy 
over every other culture. She simply 
showed that the western conscience had 
learned to express certain values and to 
define certain attitudes; with the result 
that, if in the future the faith should 
flow into the structural patterns of other 
civilizations, the Church will not be 
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obliged to honor them, in their turn, by 
casting aside her former structures. Ra- 
ther she will be obliged to blend into a 
single harmony the variegated plethora 
of old and new structures. She exists 
side by side with every mentality, with- 
out ever repudiating those that she has 
already met, and without girding her- 
self to oppose those that she will en- 
counter. 


These precisions are not merely mar- 
ginal notation to our main exposition. 
They are essential to it. If it is true that 
the faith transcends the cultures which 
embody her, no one ought to imagine 
that the Christian is a docile pupil re- 
citing word for word, and haphazardly, 
fragments of Jewish mysticism, slices of 
Greek metaphysics and revised and cor- 
rected chapters of Roman law. No, even 
while integrating himself into a specific 
cultural pattern, the Christian is only a 
believer in the presence of Christ within 
human history; and by this presence I 
understand not only that moment of his- 
tory to which Christ has borne witness, 
or in which the Church continues to 
give testimony, but every moment of 
history, to the whole that is human time. 
Breaking free and transcending at once 
the material aspects of the symbol which 
he has used to discover the unlimited 
presence of God, the Christian unites 
himself to God, alone with the One, be- 
yond all duration of time and all form 
of expression. The complex system of 
dogmas, precepts and rules of every sort 
that have been imposed upon him, or 
rather which he has imposed upon him- 
self, exists only to be used for the sake 
of transcendence and under the sign of 
adoration. If he lacks the courage or the 
intelligence to do this, if he neglects to 
transcend what he cannot but transcend, 
he is reciting formulas and feigning ges- 
tures, but he remains at the level of 
superstition and never elevates himself 
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to the plane of religion. If he accepts 
the Creed through spiritual sloth or rou- 
tine, without recreating it for himself 
with a maximum of intelligence and 
effort, he no longer is in search of his 
salvation but on the way to losing it. 


This is why we believe that even a 
sincere and exacting adherence to the 
dogmatic or cultural expression of faith 
has to be counterbalanced with some in- 
terior reservation of its finiteness and its 
mediatory nature. We must at the same 
time attach ourselves to the rites and 
formulas which are the means to an end, 
and—in the same moment—detach our- 
selves from them, because mediations 
exist only to permit us to attain our 
end and never to conceal it. It becomes 
possible and even necessary to make the 
system of religious norms our own; and 
certainly to consider it relative to what 
it is “normalizing,” to relate it to the 
values which it wishes to present, and 
to situate it as dependent upon them. 
Briefly, it is no longer out of place or 
presumptuous to hold that the man of 
faith remains the judge of that which 
judges him, and the free servant of a 
free cause. He enters into a system, @s- 
pouses it and becomes a part of it. But 
as soon as he prays and communicates 
with God, the system no longer domi- 
nates him; now it is at his service; and 
it is he who gives the system life by open- 
ing himself to grace. Here all danger 
from literalism and superfluousness has 
been averted. Only the spiritual experi- 
ence remains, intimate and incommuni- 
cable, though dependent on communal 
norms. At its supreme moment, it issues 
into ecstasy. The whole mechanism of 
rules was only a means albeit an indis- 
pensable one. But once this end has been 
attained, the soul has been set free. She 
breathes in God, and it is in Him that 
she has her movement, her life and her 
being. 








Devout men and mystics have often 
taken note of this flight of the soul. But 
the pragmatists, the authoritarian and 
the timid remain slightly frightened by 
it. They do not appreciate escapades out- 
side the network of rules. They regard 
a transcendence of the instruments of 
mediation as an abandonment of the 
structures of the religious system. And 
yet the contrary is true; we respect a 
means in proportion to the use we make 
of it, and not in proportion to the degree 
we idolize it. It happens that misunder- 
standing and fear have always given a 
suspect reputation to every determined 
attempt at transcendence. This is the 
supreme irony of the paradox: men of 
God obstruct, restrain and suspect the 
movement toward God. We perceive the 
source of their fears: they have devoted 
themselves to the system for its own sake, 
rather than for what it represents or 
seeks to bring about; their own good 
faith redeems them, but we wish that they 
could come to love their God more than 
those things which speak of God. They 
have allowed themselves to be ensnared 
where it is so important that they elude 
deception; they become lax where they 
ought to be firm. They revere an ab- 
straction, when it is a question of grasp- 
ing an essential value; they are con- 
cerned with a theology of the things of 
God when they ought to be concerned 
with the theology of God. In one word, 
they have halted at the halfway mark, 
and they will never reach their goal. 


The annoying thing, of course, is that 
they do not reserve this literalness of 
doctors of the law for themselves. They 
promulgate it and they seek to impose 
it; and this occasions some reasonably 
dishonest intellectual habits. I shall not 
undertake to describe them, but it is 
painful to see some men serving the 
Church, the “open” society par excel- 
lence, with methods dear to the closed 
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society. Intrigues, accusations, resent- 
ment, textual amputations, and slanted 
interpretations have become standard 
procedures. In itself these activities of 
muddle-headed minds merit very little 
attention: it is always a conspiracy of 
stupidity hatched through envy. In call- 
ing attention to it for the sake of com- 
bating it, let it be understood that I have 
no intention of offering any apology for 
error. But I deplore the fact that we tax 
with error even what is not erroneous. 
Perhaps certain attacks against very emi- 
nent and reliable theologians will one 
day be shown to be as groundless as those 
undertaken in the 13th century against 
St. Thomas. I am far from thinking 
what such and such a theologian thinks. 
But the idea would never occur to me 
to send the bailifis of Almighty God 
against him; or to muster against him 
the five continents. 


But the idea does occur to some men: 
they substitute themselves for legitimate 
authority, they transfer their grievances 
outside of the official channels, and they 
ascribe to themselves competency and 
powers which no theologian or member 
of the episcopal body recognizes in them. 
Many zealots believe that they are act- 
ing righteously in the very moments that 
they respect neither freedom of consci- 
ence nor the most elementary rules of 
honesty. Why should they have such il- 
lusions about themselves, and such mis- 
trust of their neighbor, and this morbid 
promptitude to stir the winds of rancor 
against any man who maintains an in- 
quisitive spirit in the faith, or who is a 
“viator” in the search for the truth? 
This would be inexplicable if we did 
not know that the intelligence lags be- 
hind some forms of virtue. Indignation 
sometimes pretends to be a superior 
clairvoyance and a more demanding 
charity than the charity which asserts 
that understanding and love cannot be 
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separated. To flare up, to vituperate, 
and to condemn are the favorite pastimes 
of men who have nothing to create and 
who entertain no original ideas, but 
who are aroused when others dare to 
continue reflecting and working with 
ideas. They use humility, obedience, and 
simple and unadorned faith for black- 
mail, all in the name of insolent preju- 
dices through which they set themselves 
up as centers of the universe, judges of 
everything which leaves them too satis- 
fied with themselves to experience in- 
quietude or to allow other men to do 
so. They mobilize for their own profit 
all means of suspicion and coercion; 
they crusade for a holy war, they set up 
puppet heresies and confound them. 
Wallowing in stagnation, champions of 
literalism, and the enemies of progress, 
they win victory after victory against the 
castles in Spain of the spirit. 


Valéry could say of such mediocrities 
that they really took too many pains to 
prove to us that God is so stupid. And 
Maurice hurled at them: “That God 
prefers imbeciles, there are only imbe- 
ciles to assert this’: Nevertheless we 
would scarcely have remedied the prob- 
lem, by submitting everyone to an in- 
telligence test. It is not a question of 
playing at who is more adept at Latin 
or Hebrew. At the root of the “integral- 
ist” complex there is something besides 
psychological backtracking. There is the 
incapacity to grasp that faith transcends 
those human systems which she is obliged 
to impose upon herself as soon as she 
begins her formulation. ‘There is also an 
inability to understand that the insti- 
tutional norms guaranteed by the agree- 
ment of the community of the faithful 
can serve as a valid means of salvation 
without canonizing the logical instru- 
ments and philosophical concepts which 
it uses. An inability finally to realize 
that the Church should have for its 
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schools a particularly reliable program 
of studies, and even an official philoso- 
phy; but, scholastic training aside, she in 
no way rejects independent research pro- 
vided it does not jeopardize the affirma- 
tions of faith. In fact, very few Chris- 
tian intellectuals content themselves 
with a theology of the Holy Office or 
an exegesis of the Biblical Commission. 
But the integralist is astonished and 
scandalised even at this; he does not dis- 
tinguish between the necessity for social 
regulation and the duty to supplement 
this prudence with the initiative of re- 
flection. And yet the two things are in- 
dispensable. It is mecessary that the 
greater part of the flock be securely shel- 
tered, but there have to be pioneers and 
scouts also. I have no personal sympathy 
for those whose fad it is to be, in prin- 
ciple, the avant-garde. But I assert that 
when the Holy Office and the various 
congregations of vigilance have per- 
formed their work, they have in no way 
dispensed any man from making his own 
investigation. The integralist scarcely 
admits this. He confuses the entire 
mechanism of the great organism which 
is the Church; he equally confuses all 
its aspects: teaching, the ministry, ad- 
ministration, discipline, dogmatic theol- 
ogy and criticism. In one word, he ad- 
heres to a giant system which elevates 
to the absolute the human as well as 
the divine, one’s personal opinion along 
with revelation, his own unavowed pre}- 
udices as well as his desire for the true 
and the good. He is no longer a man 
of faith; he is the member of a sect; no 
longer a believer but a partisan. Today 
we can observe the spirit of the clique 
propagating itself in heterodox groups. 
This is perhaps a phenomenon of the 
age. We must be on gaurd lest it taint 
the faithful. In multiplying clans in the 
bosom of the Church, we will only harm 
her unity. The integralist performs a 





divisive function, as well as the modern- 
ist. We must oppose every attempt at 
unilateral confiscation. We must oppose 
it, when one tendency tries to absorb 
other tendencies, since they all intend 
to serve and express the same faith. This 
is what the integralist forgets, whenever 
fusion seems opportune to him. And re- 
minding him of this is a delicate mat- 
ter, for we may be accused of laxity. 
And of course we do not wish to over- 
whelm him in the name of an opposite 
prejudice. We simply wish him to under- 
stand that there cannot be two categories 
of the faithful: those who possess the 
faith, and those who do not. As soon 
as we recite the Credo, as soon as we 
give obedience to the Church, we are 
in possession of the faith, the faith 
which bestows prizes and rewards only 
for sanctity. 


But it is useless to try to snatch the 
integralist from his own confusion by 
confronting him with reasons, the diff- 
culty of course is that he cannot under- 
stand them. Nevertheless, we must find 
a way to make this mentality impossible 
in the future. If the Church, as an emi- 
nent historian of Thomism asserted, is 
not to lose the intellectuals in the 20th 
century, as she lost the working class 
in the 19th, we have to prevent the 
Church from giving refuge to those who, 
in spite of the Fathers and Doctors and 
the great masters of theology and the 
spiritual life, have a terrifying fear of 
boldness of the spirit. Do their convic- 
tions waver to such an extent that they 
fear to see them crumble at the slight- 
est test? Is the word of God so languid 
that we have to offer it the support of 
wretched crutches? Must we treat the 
faithful perpetually as if they were im- 
mature, compelled to beg their faith by 
proxy? And are we going to force the 
hand of authority, take advantage of its 
good faith, compel it to employ meas- 
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ures which it detests and which it per- 
mits to be used only to terminate con- 
flicts whose appearance and protraction 
it laments? No, these doubts and fancies, 
these pressures on the hierarchy are in- 
sulting to faith which should liberate, 
and to the testimony of love and light 
which Christ brought to the heart of 
the synagogue. If we persist in believing 
that to preserve we must impede growth, 
and that to guide we must bridle, or— 
as Kant said bitterly—that we must cen- 
sor for the sake of the salvation of soul 
without a thought for the salvation of 
the sciences, we no longer are preach- 
ing the truth which makes us free, but 
the truth which enslaves. And under 
these circumstances we shall not be sur- 
prised if the modern world is not grip- 
ped with enthusiasm. It is always ready 
to hear St. Paul; it will refuse to listen 
to Torquemada. 


We know, of course, that spiritual au- 
thority lies with the apostle and not the 
inquisitor. It is represented in St. Paul 
condemning the factions; and, at the 
very outset, it is St. Peter ministering to 
all his flock. But our quarrel is with 
those who would intervene between our- 
selves and authority, to make us believe 
that it has the face of a Medusa, and 
not a mother. We cannot emphasize suf- 
ficiently how great is the responsibility 
of those who conceal from the eyes of 
those outside the Church the goodness, 
justice and patience of authority. We 
have no quarrel with authority. We have 
given it our respect, our gratitude and 
our love. But for the very reason that 
we have a high ideal of what authority 
represents, because it seems to us to be 
the guide for the intelligence and the 
heart, and because throughout the ages 
it has been the witness of One who said 
that He was the way to the Father, we 
cannot allow men with neither author- 
ization nor competency to speak in its 
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place. What we have said just now in 
no way compromises authority; rather 
it works for its defense and preserva- 
tion. We are not trying to avoid the 
precept of obedience. But we do protest 
against those who deceive the legitimate 
representatives of authority, who badly 
inform them, or who exaggerate their 
commands. Lack of discipline is a seri- 
ous matter; but the man who distorts 
the functioning of authority is as culpa- 
ble as a man who emancipates himself 
completely from it. There are men who 
are excessively submissive just as there 
are some very naive rebels. To multiply 
the number of the truly obedient, let 
us create fewer interested feudatory par- 
ties. If the freedom of the children of 
God is not an empty phrase, it behooves 
the community of the faithful to give 
proof of it. The fraternal concord of 
the first Christians conquered the em- 
pire of law and force. If it were ren- 
ascent, the new empires would in turn 
lower their standard. 


We might be inclined to think that 
periods of mistrust and narrowminded- 
ness are merely fortuitous events in the 
history of the religious community. We 
must at least hope that this is the case; 
for there is nothing less healthy than 
an atmosphere in which no man can 
declare his personality; where every 
man plays a part or creates for himself 
a specific mentality, be it the courtier’s 
or that of the emigrant who seeks his 
refuge within himself. The danger of 
this is that the most reliable theolog- 
ians would come to feel obliged to gloss 
over perfectly orthodox opinions. When 
a perfectly reliable author believes that 
it is prudent to have recourse to expedi- 
ents and ruses (such as citing for an 
example the case of some convenient 
agnostic, or consulting a deceased monk 
on various contemporary religious ques- 


tions) to expound a rigorously tradi- 
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tional doctrine, we fail to see how the 
reputation Of the faith is enhanced. 
No one ought to have two sets of be- 
liefs, one which he publishes and one 
which he keeps to himself. 


T IS THE HONOR of the Catholic intel- 

lectuals that they have sought to say 
everything which they ‘believe to be 
true and which they consider worthy of 
their beliefs. It would hardly be flat- 
tering to them if we were compelled to 
use understatement or write elliptically, 
or if we were inclined to exalt those 
who soft peddle in order to reassure. 
They have a duty to be frank and obe- 
dient; frank with respect to their own 
conscience and the conscience of others; 
and obedient to their spiritual superi- 
ors. They have no cause to intrigue or 
to be rash, nor to palm off deformations 
of the truth for enlightenment. As we 
know, the atmosphere of the police 
state produces deplorable or ridiculous 
results. If we condemn Catholics who 
study Catholicism, then in order to ob- 
tain some peace for themselves, they 
are going to study what is not Catholic. 
Some excellent theologian will owe to 
his detractors his vocation as an “In- 
dianist.” Another will fall back upon 
the study of geological sedimentation 
or the biology of hormones (this has 
occurred). But perhaps we would agree 
that it is necessary to recruit as many 
specialists for the sacred sciences as for 
the profane. The formation of a single 
dogmatic or moral theologian, or of one 
Christian philosopher, is more precious 
to the Church than the elaboration of 
the whole network of ecclesiastical vigil- 
ance, the whole cavalcade of the apolo- 
getical carnival, the arrogance of doc- 
trinaire professors, the ambition of those 
who advocate an ideology of power, and 
all the Jdanovs of the faith. 

But to speak frankly the obsession to 
keep within the pale and to bring others 
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back to it is never an accidental thing 
in the life of an individual or a com- 
munity. It is a logical, imperious and 
ineluctable consequence, given certain 
premises. Whoever fails to judge the 
system that he uses becomes subservient 
to it and intends to subjugate others 
to it. This can be seen in politics, litera- 
ture and philosophy; and it is equally 
evident in religion. And especially in 
religion for it cultivates the sense of the 
Absolute. This is why it is not a rare 
thing to find a believer who, in order to 
afhrm his belief in God, hastens to pro- 
ject the energy of his belief onto all 
things, even onto those things which do 
not belong to the same sphere of values. 
To avoid an analogous error it is ex- 
pedient to supplement our sense of the 
Absolute with a sense of the relative. 
If it is not permitted to reduce God to 
a level below the Divine, it is in no 
wise permitted to raise man above the 
human level. We are not serving God 
when we deify certain points of view 
whose partiality is sufficient testimony 
that they have nothing absolute about 
them. And it is to betray man to im- 
pose upon him in the name of God 
certain ways of thinking and to decide 
that he must submit to the judgment 
of these categories if he is not to be de- 
ceived. Are we casting liberty of con- 
science in too fine a role? Are we doing 
it excessive homage? Not at all, if it is 
true that without judgment and sincer- 
ity the search for truth and goodness 
is impossible. We have to choose be- 
tween responsibility and servility (the 
latter is only a caricature of obedience) . 
And only the former is worthy of the 
spirit. 

If we choose responsibility and ex- 
clude servility, perhaps we can keep the 
way open for a reconciliation of the 
critical spirit with the faith. For no real 
antinomy exists between free thought 
and a free faith. Faith and reason dis- 











cover one another's presence in a mutual 
expression of refutal with regard to 
all that is partial and incomplete. The 
affirmation and adoration of God re- 
present the supreme freedom—which 
prompts us to say no to all that is not 
God and to whatsoever does not lead 
us to Him. The idea of God is the ful- 
crum of the emancipation of the person. 
For it is this idea that allows us to hold 
in check all that is determinate, every 
particular end and the entire finite or- 
der. It is not that man is supposed to 
use God for the exclusive purpose of 
overcoming human prestige and of de- 
fying the temporal authorities. But it 
is true that when he has recognized the 
presence of God at the heart of his lib- 
erty he is no longer dependent upon 
any egoistical force or upon any despot- 
ism. He has become impervious to hate, 
to the lie and to envy. He is invulner- 
able, for he has been gathered up in 
God; and the charity which he receives 
in this state coincides with his courage 
to love even his enemies, to devote 
himself to and to die even for those 
men who impugn his person and reject 
his thinking. What difference could 
there be between a faith lived on this 
level and a militant sanctity? 


It seems that a man of faith who is 
animated with this type of zeal no longer 
has to fear the pitfalls inherent in moral 
action or in knowledge. Loving God 
beyond all finite commitments leads 
him to a detachment from his own 
ideas and from his own personal tri- 
umphs. It leads him to forsake the sense 
of possessiveness with regard to what he 
creates and what he thinks. It is ironical 
that this should be true charity, to par- 
aphrase Eugene D’Ors. It vanishes 
shriveled gravity and that importance 
of self which is only an indication that 
we believe in ourselves more than in 
what is to be believed in the order of 
moral action and religious truth. We 
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would be misunderstood if we began to 
speak of an incredulity that would be 
immanent in true faith, analogous to 
the faith which continues incubating 
within unbelief, provided of course that 
that unbelief is sincere. But we must 
admit that there is sufficient irony in- 
herent in the faith to realize itself in- 
adequate with regard to the infinite, 
and in need of a God who fills the soul 
only to make her more hungry. A be- 
lief which satiates the soul is not a 
particularly healthy one. It is only the 
illusion that we have reached perfec- 
tion. True belief, and the only authen- 
tic belief, does not adhere to God to 
find satisfaction in Him or to abstain 
from all further spiritual effort, but to 
revitalize its energy and to drink of the 
source of infinite love. 


We think then that it is possible for 
a man to be a Christian, a devoted son 
of the Church, shoulder to shoulder 
with all the faithful, without ceasing to 
think and to act freely; and without 
feeling himself ill at ease in the com- 
pany of men who labor and search un- 
der the guidance of different principles. 
We also believe that it is possible to 
make the act of faith and persevere in 
it, in the very act of recognizing the 
difficulties of biblical exegesis, the prob- 
lems of history and criticism, the an- 
guish of human misery and the contem- 
porary political chaos. For the faith is 
not something that is contestable in the 
name of human knowledge and tech- 
nology; rather it is the faith which chal- 
lenges all knowledge and technology, 
which keeps us from exalting them as 
absolutes, and expecting from them daily 
miracles and incontestable certitudes, In 
forbidding us to place our unqualified 
confidence, without some reservation or 
some judgment, in knowledge and tech- 
nology, faith becomes a safeguard for 
courage that is always new and vital, 
and for an intelligence that is always 
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alert. Without faith the spirit of ques- 
tioning would very soon wither away; 
for in the final analysis man is more 
prone to approve than to doubt, to stuff 
himself with factual evidence than to 
launch anew his investigation. This 
“nescience” of the faith is the salvation 
of science. It summons the intelligence 
from the known to that which surpasses 
all knowledge. Hence it permits knowl- 
edge to progress without ever encoun- 
tering bounds. Faith is a state of grace 
for the intelligence because it maintains 
a continuing affirmation against any 
premature conclusions, and against any 
fixation of the critique at an interme- 
diary level. In reality the service it ren- 
ders is to return all that pertains to man 
to the relative. 


In this way faith repudiates no values, 
not even the profane. Rather it reestab- 
lishes each one within its own precise 
dimensions. If the Christian must strug- 
gle for justice, for peace and universal 
love, it is not because he possesses an 
infallible formula for resolving the prob- 
lems of the human city, of its economic 
and political dilemmas. In reality he is 
armed only with one essential certi- 
tude: God is present everywhere for 
whoever knows how to recognize him. 
For every other problem he is like any 
other man, relegated to the judgment 
of his own counsel. In the secular order 
he must labor like his neighbors to 
create day by day the sought after solu- 
tions. Too many Christians here tend 
to drive off on a tangent: for example 
they appeal to charity, not to end the 
class struggle by disarming the capital- 
ists, but to prevent the exploited from 
achieving their demands. Here we are 
faced with a great hoax.® 


The faithful Christian ought to flee 
as sacrilegious this subordination of his 
faith to material interests, love for his 
fellow man to lust for money. There 
is no reason to hesitate on the orienta- 





tion to be given to his conduct: detached 
from all things, in quest of an imperish- 
able treasure, he is supremely free to 
prevent hunger, privation and oppres- 
sion from holding millions of men at 
their mercy. In this struggle for jus- 
tice he ought to be in the forefront. 
He knows more than other men that 
the vise of misery and of anguish does 
not permit the human soul to perceive 
or even to suspect true values. But at 
the same time he is not unaware that 
the struggle is full of hazards. He will 
commit all his effort to it without im- 
agining that his intervention will be 
more decisive or more infallible than 
another’s. This sense of modesty will 
not injure him; but it will bind him 
more firmly to all who suffer and search. 
Contrary to what we might suppose the 
sense of the relative, of the possible, of 
the approximate will not cause him to 
despise either action or reflection. It 
is knowing that the absolute can never 
be realized in this world that will in- 
cite him never to regard as definitive the 
results he has achieved. When we situ- 
ate the absolute where it does not exist, 
we are driven to making it accommodate 
itself to partial results and to the best 
success possible for the moment. How- 
ever, no moment can be the ultimate 
end term: and so we must unceasingly 
be in the vanguard; for in not commit- 
ting ourselves definitely to any partial 
result at any one moment, we have the 
only means of saving the élan toward 
God from falling back upon itself, sur- 
feited and satished. 


A believer who does not sense upon 
his lips a love of existence, who does 
not know how to savor what is noble 
and good in life, who does not have the 
simplicity to love men as they are, is 
not a citizen of the transitory heaven 
on earth. He is a deserter, a turncoat, 
a renegade. Of course knowledge is un- 
certain, happiness is fragile, and society 
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is unstable. But this is only a greater 
reason for contributing to progress. 
There would be illusion in believing 
that after a few reforms, even a violent 
revolution, paradise will be established 
on earth. This end of all struggles which 
is the end of all problems is a lure. The 
faith can preserve us from falling victim 
to it. We have to learn how to work 
without truce and without rest for this 
twofold motive: perfection will always 
be an ideal and this other-worldly ideal 
imposes on us the obligation not to for- 
sake the world but to save it. 


HAT CONCLUSIONS Can we draw from 

this exposition? That an enlight- 
ened and lucid faith is not created 
through the mere fact of our belong- 
ing to the community of the faithful. 
We are too prone to believe that having 
been baptized, attending mass, and ad- 
hering to what the Church teaches suf- 
fices to instil the spirit of religion. This 
is far too facile. Historians of religion 
know that even a primitive cult can 
often shelter a very pure intention and 
sustain a completely sincere magnanim- 
ity; and on the contrary the adept of 
a more demanding religion may live his 
religion at a mediocre level. The religi- 
ous conscience, even when it is guided 
by a doctrine of sanctification, is sus- 
ceptible to laxness. It can be waylaid 
by spiritual sloth, by apparent facility 
for spirituality, and by the temptation 
to a less rigorous spiritual effort. For 
example, a monotheistic religion is not 
conclusive evidence that the one who 
practices it remains a monotheist 
throughout every phase of his religious 
life or at every moment of his exist- 
ence. On certain occasions, he can be- 
have on an idolatrous or a fetishistic 
level, even though in theory he would 
hold their simulacra in horror. 





This explains why even the Chris- 
tian’s life is not at all times and in all 
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matters in conformity with the moral 
dignity of the gospels. While proclaim- 
ing that the One who revealed the God- 
Who-Is-Love to us exists, Christians are 
sometimes tempted to live as if he were 
not. This is further evidence that a re- 
ligion of eminent spirituality and of 
complete selflessness can be lived within 
perspectives that are unworthy of it— 
and this is not only because the faith- 
ful are also sinful men, but because the 
understanding wavers as much as the 
practice of it. Christianity, considered 
in the abstract, is the apex of religion, 
as Hegel understood; it is the religion 
because it is impossible to surpass the 
commandment of love. And yet this uni- 
versal command to love is not always 
understood or respected by Christians. 
It has been asserted that the primitive 
Church despite the emphasis on interior 
redemption preached by Christ had re- 
verted to the particularism of the syna- 
gogue. This is a disparaging statement 
that is perhaps true for some Judeo- 
Christians in the Church of Jerusalem, 
but which is groundless in the cases of 
St. Paul or St. John. But we are not 
exaggerating when we assert that even 
in our times some Christians could live 
out the New Testament in the spirit of 
the Old. A retrogression of mentality is 
possible even when we have very lucid 
intentions and when we believe that we 
have accepted the fullness of the faith 
because we repeat its formulae with the 
scrupulosity of a scribe. 


We believe that this is what results 
when a Christian thinks that he is jus- 
tified, not through faith or the works 
of faith, but through the formulae of 
the Creed. The letter kills but the spirit 
quickens; this is the message that he has 
forgotten. He behaves then in perfect 
conformity with its precepts and rites, 
but he has deceived himself as to the 
source of salvation. He sees it in the 
material aspect of the expressions and 
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the sensible signs of religion, which is of 
course the definition of superstition. It 
is not too much to ask him to rediscover 
the true meaning of religion, that which 
aims at God Himself by means of its 
formulae and its sacred objects and its 
symbols. They fulfill an indispensable 
function; and so we must use them; and 
for this very reason transcend them. 
Faith is exactly this: an incessant pas- 
sage from the sign to what it represents, 
from the historical order to the spiritual 
reality, from human situations and ex- 
periences to God. 


But if we are going to effect this pas- 
sage, it is far more important that we 
be taught how to acquire and preserve 
the sense of transcendence than to be 
taught how to cherish jealously and to 
defend violently the body of religion. 
Instead of devising means to force the 
human intelligence into a pattern and 
human liberty into a framework; in- 
stead of gravely asserting that religious 
instruction ought to take hold of the 
sensibility and cause the judgment to 
recede under the impact of the emo- 
tions, such as they do who elect for 
“visceral and somatic” catechetics, we 
would be far better inspired if we cul- 
tivated man’s sense of reflection to the 
same degree that we cultivate his emo- 
tional nature. If Catholic youth were 
taught that the quest for God was a 
dificult thing, something profoundly 
personal and never consummated, they 
would be less ebullient perhaps, but 
more stable, more calm and certainly 
more persevering. They have been 
hurled in assault against the citadels of 
the “enemy”; they have had their Turk’s 
heads marked out for them; and they 
have been led to believe that in the 
struggle between God and Satan they 
are the army of Right and that the out- 
come of this battle rests on them. But 
if the tempests of this world should over- 
turn and sink this invincible armada 





they ought to understand that God has 
no more need of men of arms today 
than he had need of the monks of the 
League of the Guise. Spiritual victories 
ought to be won with spiritual weapons, 
and not with the arms of cleverness or 
force. It is always much easier to play 
the role of the “Good Lord against the 
Devil” or to take swipes at the straw- 
men, than to reflect. It is much easier 
to organize meetings and manifestations 
than to be conscious of the needs of 
the contemporary world. It is much 
easier finally to clamor for public meas- 
ures favoring our cause than to adjust 
our goals to the aspirations of the whole 
national community so that we may as- 
sure therein the presence of a testimony 
that is demanding but also disinterested. 
But facile methods will always be the 
easier way, now and for all time. Yet 
we have not been marked with the seal 
of Christ to play the part of Philip II, 
or of Don Camillo. If we are Christians, 
it is only to sow love, concord and jus- 
tice. 


This is why in the final analysis the 
apostolate and the preaching of the 
gospel are not conquests but the testi- 
monies of a way of life; and the preach- 
ing by means of one’s attitude of mind 
and through the force of examples of 
his devotion, and not through tech- 
niques of conversion. We have stigma- 
tized compulsion and deceit. We have 
demanded that the believer judge his 
belief so that it is the love of God and 
not love for a system. This is an appeal 
for the spirit of critical distinctions 
against passion and the fury of temper; 
it is to demand from reflection what we 
habitually demand from enthusiasm, 
and to expect from the mind what we 
customarily expect from the heart; and 
perhaps through this action we con- 
demn the generous of heart who sin 
against clearsightedness. 

But if religion teaches us how to love 





it is because it assumes that we are cap- 
able of judging it. And it is our duty 
to do the same thing. Let the believer 
bear witness to his religion before all 
men. But let him wait patiently until 
the unbeliever is ready of his own ac- 
cord to open himself to this teaching. 
It is the obligation of every free mind 
to invent its own way to God. We may 
suggest that it do so in such a way. But 
in the final analysis it will only follow 
the path that it has traced of its own 
accord. 


Translated by JOHN GINGRAS 





1 Letter to Abbé Fernandat, 9th of November, 
1930. Cf., Lettres a quelques-uns, Paris, Gallimard, 
1952, p. 192. 

2Cf., Celebres lecons et fragments, ed. Michel 
Alexandre, Paris, P.U.F., 1950, pp. 9-10. 

3 Agenda retrouvé, Paris, Ed. de Minuit, 1948, 
p. 90. 

4 Cf., the commentary of St. Anselm: Proslogion, 
ch. 3, ed. Koyre, Paris, Vrin, 1954, pp. 14-15. 

5 These theologians are far from representing all 
of theological thinking. Saint John Chrysostom, 
Saint Ambrose, Saint Bernard, etc., took a strong 
stand against the execution of heretics. The In- 
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quisition itself was mot always as brutal as has 
been alleged. A fair judgment is given by Leon 
E. Halkin in L’Initiation «a la critique historique, 
ch. on “L’Intolerance et Inquisition,” Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1952. 

6 We don’t all have the wit of the President du 
Brosses to call attention to the puerility of project- 
ing purely human experiences into a divine and 
sacred order. In the second volume of his Le#ires 
@’ltalie (Ed. du Raisin, 1928), we find some com- 
ments that are less austere than our ideological de- 
bate: (we only cite them to relax the reader a bit): 
“Ie is in the second Church (The Church of the 
Victory) that we find the famous group of Bernini 
representing St. Theresa in ecstasy, and the angel 
about to pierce her with his dart. She is dressed 
in her garb of a Carmelite nun, swooning, falling 
backwards, her mouth open, her eyes lifeless and 
almost closed; she is scarcely alive. The angel ap- 
proaches her, a spear in his hand, threatening her, 
while sporting his laughing and mischievous air. It 
is a marvelous experience but frankly a little too 
realistic for a Church. If this is divine love, then 
I know what it is; for we can see here on earth 
thousands of copies in nature.” 

TCf., Foi et interrogation, Paris, Tequi, 1953, 
pp. 23, 31-37, 75-123. 

81 think I know of something as sad as suffering 
persecution for Christ. It is to suffer misunderstand- 
ing for God and for the Church in the eyes of all 
who confuse God and His Church with the ideology 
and forces of social reaction. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


[1] 


§ THE ONLY speaker here not ‘from 

within the Anglo-Saxon tradition’ 
I have been asked to ‘participate as a crit- 
ic of Western ideas and attitudes,’ and I 
mean to do just that. But I also claim 
to be a representative of both the cul- 
tures I inherit, and I hope it will not 
be thought that the critical function to 
which I am committed reflects any mere- 
ly intransigent attitude on my part; and 
I think it may be fair to myself and to 
others present to say that I am in fact 
almost as much of a Platonist and Medi- 
aevalist as I am an Orientalist, and that 
in writing on cultural relations my work 
has always been directed towards an ex- 
position of the common metaphysical 
tradition that underlies both cultures, 
European and Asiatic, and to showing 
that their differences, however great, are 
accidental rather than essential, and of 
comparatively modern origin, and so not 
necessarily insurmountable; although I 
would agree that to bring about a really 
mutual understanding much goodwill 
and even more good work, intellectual 
rather than moral, may be needed. 


What I have to say has more to do 








The late Ananda Coomaraswamy, orten- 
talist and medievalist, was Curator of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
This talk was given at a conference on 
THE HERITAGE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY, at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, in 1946. 
Its value to the reader will be increased 
if one transposes references to the Brit- 
ish-Indian situation of that date to our 
present international difficulties. 
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with problems raised by cultural and 
religious contacts between different peo- 
ples than with their political relations, 
although it must be recognized that in 
any case of the political subjection of 
one country to another the quality of 
the cultural contacts is bound to be pro- 
foundly affected, and for the worse. Most 
of what I have to say will be from an 
Indian point of view, but will apply in 
principle to other cultural relations, for 
example those of the Dutch to the Java- 
nese or those of Americans to American 
Indians or Filipinos. Responsibility is 
assumed as soon as one is willing to ac- 
cept payment from another for admin- 
istrative or any other services to be ren- 
dered to him; every English civil servant 
must therefore be judged, and justified 
or condemned, as a servant of India, 
and no Indian will ever see the matter 
in any other light than this. Individuals 
may be and have been either loved or 
hated, but to officials as such there can 
be no question of gratitude or ingra- 
titude, but only of duty done or left 
undone. 

t is beyond question that England 
has assumed not only political but also 
cultural responsibilities in India, and 
amongst others, those involved in the 
control of education, the patronage of 
the arts, and the direct or indirect at- 
tempt to make Christians of Hindus and 
Moslems. To Englishmen, these respon- 





1 For the situation in China I recommend Van 
Straelen’s The Far East Must be Understood, London, 
1945; a devastating indictment, endorsing through- 
out the words of R. H. Tawney, quoted on p. 119: 
‘the imitation of America or Europe, which has pro- 
foundly influenced Chinese education, offers no solu- 
tion of the deeper problems of China.’ For Bali, in 
this context, see Colin McPhee’s A House in Bali, 
New York, 1946; and more generally, my Am I 
My Brother’s Keeper?, New York, 1946. 
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sibilities, the first official and the others 
unofficially assumed, seem to be only ac- 
cidentally connected, but from the In- 
dian point of view (which does not di- 
vide a ruler’s legal from his moral obli- 
fations) these responsibilities are insepar- 
able factors of a single policy: that po- 
licy-syhich was enunciated in its crudest 
form by Lord Macaulay, by whose ad- 
vice it was proposed in 1834 to form a 
class of persons ‘Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinion, 
in morals, and in intellect.’ Americans 
are trying to do much the same to the 
Japanese to-day. It would be matter for 
laughter, were it not one for tears. The 
policy was only too successful: it was of 
this education that Sir George Birdwood 
had to say less than fifty years later that 
‘Our education has destroyed their (the 
Indians’) love for their own litera- 
ture... their repose in their own tradi- 
tional and national religion.... It has 
brought discontent into every family so 
far as its baneful influences have reach- 
ed.’ In other words, in fifty years, Eng- 
lish education, the purposes of which 
have changed very little in the nearly 
seventy following years, had already un- 
dermined what in 1792 Jonathan Dun- 
can, one of the early English Oriental- 
ists, had called ‘the most ancient and 
valuable general learning and tradition 


now existing perhaps on any part of the 
globe.’ 


An Indian scholar, Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, has described the shifting of the 
centre of gravity of education ‘from the 
lofty spiritual idea permeating the Hin- 
du home... to the matter-of-fact world’ 
as a descent ‘as great as from the Himal- 
ayas to the plains.’ Not that this descent 
might not have been made in any case 
by a politically free and independent 
India: what is America’s quarrel with 
Japan but that she adopted all too eag- 
erly America’s own pragmatic philoso- 
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phies? The point to be made here is 
that English educators themselves in- 
curred the responsibility for the incul- 
cation of materialistic and laissez-faire 
philosophies in India, and that this is 
one of the senses in which, as the Hin- 
dustan Times put it last year, ‘foreign 
rule is a terrible curse, and the minor 
benefits it may confer can never com- 
pensate for the spiritual degradation it 
involves.’ 


The Earl of Portsmouth has said the 
same in almost the same words: he men- 
tions certain minor benefits—of which 
the validity might be questioned—and 
continues, ‘to the East, the impact of 
our world has brought inhuman and 
mechanistic usury, misery and heavy in- 
dustry. Spiritually, we have been icono- 
clastic, and left the altars of the broken 
idols empty, and for that, far more than 
the fact that we have appeared as con- 
querors, we shall not lightly be forgiven.’ 
‘More than for the fact that you have 
appeared as conquerors, —yes, not so 
much for the fact as for the manner of 
the conquest; for what in Indian tradi- 
tion is expected from a conqueror is ‘to 
make himself one with the religion and 
the people’ whom he undertakes to gov- 
ern. A former British Governor of Ben- 
gal admits that ‘for our part, we have 
never bothered to question whether we 
are right in trying to force India into 
the British mould.’ 


It is, indeed, forgiveness, rather than 
gratitude, that you have to ask for, and 
may expect from India. And what can 
be done to earn forgiveness for this ar- 
rogance, and these manifestations of a 
superiority complex? I think the answer 
is to be found again in the Earl of Ports- 
mouth’s words, that ‘we (that is to say, 
the English-speaking peoples) have much 
to learn from the East, from high farm- 
ing to high philosophies’; the human 
need, and that is the primary need, is 
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for both sides ‘to unite in common re- 
demption of themselves and of each oth- 
er. Putting aside your fideistic belief 
in an automatic ‘progress,’ ask: ‘why 
should any well-wisher to India (Indian 
or European) desire that she should be 
helped along the path which leads to 
the degradation of work, to the enslave- 
ment of the human person, to soil ero- 
sion and to the atomic bomb?’ (Walter 
Shewring). Consider whether you can 
expect to ‘help’ others, but by a being 
‘renewed in knowledge’ in yourselves. 


The English-speaking peoples have, 
indeed, laboured under one great handi- 
cap, that of their domination by Rud- 
yard Kipling, a skilled performer to the 
gallery, to be sure, but one whose ir- 
responsible and uninstructed mentality 
represented all that an Englishman’s 
ought never to have been. He, by giving 
free expression to his resentment of his 
own inability to synthesize the East and 
West in his own experience, has prob- 
ably done more than any other one man 
to delay the recognition not alone of 
their ultimately common heritage, but 
even of their common humanity; more 
than any other Englishman to make it 
true for Englishmen that east of Suez 
‘there ain’t no Ten Commandments.’ 
You, English-speaking peoples, listened 
to him, nevertheless, and gave him a 
place in your literary pantheon where, 
in fact, he held up the mirror to the 
adolescent imperialistic mentality that 
carries its and his ‘white man’s burden’ 
so bravely. Your confidence in him, as 
if he had anything to tell you about an 
East of which he knew only the most 
aesthetic and romantic surfaces, goes far 
to account for the sterility of Anglo-In- 
dian contacts and the folly of Anglo- 
Indian manners during all the years in 
which the little that has been accom- 
plished has always been too little, and 
too late. How can we think of you as 


grown-up men, for so long as you play 
only with such toys as Kipling gave you, 
and only babble of green fields—the play- 
ing fields of Eton? It is high time that 
Hollywood picture of India was forgot- 
ten. Were there no other English men 
or women from whom you could have 
learnt—James Tod, Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, Sir George Birdwood, Sir George 
Grierson, Sir John Woodroffe, Sister Ni- 
vedita—or was it indispensable to your 
peace of mind to believe with B. H. 
Baden-Powell that ‘in a country like this 
we must not expect to find anything that 
appeals to mind or deep feeling’? 


Zetland, in The Legacy of India, la- 
ments that after a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule in India ‘it comes 
as something of a shock to discover how 
little has been added during that time 
to the legacy of India in the (cultural) 
sense in which the word is here em- 
ployed.’ Mr. Garratt confesses in the 
same volume that these years ‘have 
proved the most disappointing, and in 
some ways the most sterile in Indian his- 
tory.” Nehru, our Foreign Minister, has 
had to admit that ‘I am a queer mix- 
ture of East and West, out of place 
everywhere, at home nowhere’; Jinnah 
knew little or nothing of Islam; theirs 
was an ‘Anglo-Indian’ education. Per- 
haps the explanation of the ‘poverty of 
the harvest’ is to be found in the fact 
that the modern world can be, as it has 
been described by some Western philo- 
sophers as, one ‘of impoverished reality,’ 
entleert of meaning, ‘inane and self-des- 
tructive,’ ‘concerned with fashion rather 
than beauty, with news rather than 
truth; and ready for fresh catastrophes.’ 
As the late John Scott Haldane, physic- 
ist, said: “Western civilization, with all 
the superficial advantages which the suc- 
cessful study of physical science confers 


upon it, has come to stand in the eyes 
of many in Eastern countries (and I 
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may add, in my own eyes, who have 
lived for thirty years in America and 
grew up in England) for little more 
than materialism. But materialism forms 
no basis for honesty, charity, regard for 
truth, loyalty, or art; and without these, 
real civilization does not exist, and any 
apparent civilization is quite unstable.’ 


What had such an unstable and 
groundless culture to offer that might 
have added something to the cultural 
inheritance of India? Literacy? As I have 
often pointed out elsewhere, the value 
of literacy depends on what, if anything, 
is read. It is a magazine and newspaper 
culture that you have to offer us; and 
from this point of view the American 
people can properly be called culturally 
illiterate; literacy there, in any serious 
sense of the word, is a scholar’s privilege, 
and the use of language itself has so 
much deteriorated that the man in the 
street can hardly understand a scholar 
who writes precisely, however simply. 
And that is only one of the many ways 
in which the democracies are marked by 
class distinctions, and differ from the 
traditional societies in vhich the same 
classical, and notably epic, literature was 
equally accessible to men of all ranks 
and of all ages. The last is an especially 
important point, for if there is anything 
distinctive of the low level of modern 
culture, it is the kind of literature that 
is written nowadays expressly ‘for chil- 
dren.’ But the literature—and music—of 
a unanimous people, in which the indi- 
vidual participates, and is thus in har- 
mony with the culture in which he lives, 
has valid meanings on many successive 
levels of reference; and what is learnt 
by heart in childhood—‘the myth is not 
my own, I had it from my mother,’ as 
Euripides said—will not only never be 
forgotten, but will continue to reveal 
its depths of meaning until we die, if 
only we have not surrendered to the 
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scepticism and cynicism that have proved 
so captivating and so frustrative to the 
modern proletarians, who are no longer 
an integrated folk, participating in a 
common universe of discourse. 


In the universities, again, something 
like an incompatibility of liberal and 
technical education, corresponding to the 
contemporary divorce of ‘fine’ art from 
industry, and to other schizophrenias, is 
reluctantly admitted. Nor is this simply 
a matter of the new class distinctions; 
the humanities themselves are impover- 
ished for want of that intimate knowl- 
edge of the practical arts of which the 
evidence recurs on every page of the 
mediaeval treatises on philosophy; there 
remains no longer any organic connec- 
tion between the encyclical studies and 
the greater mysteries. In every sense of 
the word, modern education, whether 
in its own context or proudly exported 
by the English-speaking peoples, is isola- 
tionist: the degeneration of language, 
the slipshod ignorance of scientists when- 
ever they attempt to deal with problems 
of philosophy or theology, the facile 
positivism of the great majority of teach- 
ers, all these things cut off the student 
from the possibility of any real under- 
standing even of his own past: ‘the great- 
er the ignorance of modern times, the 
deeper grows the darkness of the Middle 
Ages!’ 

But that is not all; the conditions of 
the world have changed; all its parts are 
nowadays communicatively in almost im- 
mediate contact with one another, and 
there is talk about ‘one world’ and the 
necessity of ‘understanding one another.’ 
But hardly any provision is made for 
such an understanding. The English- 
speaking graduate still expects the ‘oth- 
ers’ to understand him, and to ‘progress’ 
in the same way that the West has prog- 
ressed, forgetting that the very concept 
of progress demands investigation and 
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definition, particularly as regards the 
questions, In what? and To what? It is 
still the rule, rather than the exception, 
for scholars to compile monographs and 
treatises on all sorts of subjects, be it 
the history of art, or education, or philo- 
sophy, dealing with these disciplines as 
if they had existed and developed only 
in Europe; there were and still are those 
who, as Henri Cordier said, ‘wrote the 
history of their little world while they 
believed that they were setting forth the 
history of the world as a whole’; and if 
we consider that one particular Ameri- 
can form of education that deliberately 
aims at laying deep foundations for the 
acculturation of its students, it will be 
found that of its ‘hundred best books’ 
no single one, other than the Bible, was 
written east of Suez. Under such condi- 
tions, how can there be any fruitful cul- 
ture contacts, or any common recogni- 
tion of the first principles on which all 
true civilizations rest? There are still 
men like Christopher Dawson for whom 
‘the future of Western culture’ and ‘the 
fate of humanity’ are one and the same 
thing. The net result of all this is that 
an inevitable ‘fraternization’ is taking 
place, but only on the lowest levels of 
reference, and to the detriment of all 
the cultures involved. 


With respect to literacy, further; one 
would have supposed that it is of the 
first importance to be able to speak one’s 
language well, to be able to understand 
what is well said in it, and of secondary, 
however great, importance to be able to 
read it. I do not think anyone would 
maintain that the first result has been 
attained by universal compulsory ele- 
mentary education anywhere; on the 
other hand, very many competent wit- 
nesses have assured us that—for example 
in Scotland, Ceylon, and in remote is- 
lands of the Pacific—the illiterate are 
typically masters of their language, using 
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a very rich vocabulary—no mere ‘Basic,’ 
such as had to be invented for the ben- 
efit of Harvard students—with perfect 
competence. One must add to this that 
in illiterate cultures everywhere one 
finds amazing powers of memory and the 
reciters are often able to repeat a tradi- 
tional literature that would fill many 
printed volumes; and it can hardly be 
overlooked that a too great reliance 
upon books ‘of reference’ often means 
that though one knows where to find a 
thing, one does not know the thing it- 
self, or that the literate peoples are only 
too apt to treat their ‘hundred best 
books’ in this way only as books of ‘ref- 
erence.’ As Plato long ago pointed out, 
literacy may mean nothing better than 
a lazy man’s substitute for recollection. 
All this should convince us that statis- 
tics of illiteracy are of no real value 
whatever as a test of the profundity of 
cultures; and that to impose literacy on 
culture, merely for its own sake, may 
be, as it has often been, the means of 
destroying rather than extending the cul- 
ture itself. 


In any case, in a country like India, 
where education has been based upon a 
definite conception of the meaning and 
purpose of life and directed more to- 
wards the acquisition of wisdom than 
to the conquest of nature, an estimate 
of culture in terms of literacy would be 
singularly inappropriate; for there in 
the most cultured circles oral instruc- 
tion is still much preferred to book 
learning, those 
who have been made more or less ‘Eng- 


and—always ignoring 
lish in tastes, opinions, morals, and in- 
tellect’—there is full and general agree- 
ment with Plato that for the commu- 
nication of really serious matters writ- 
ing is no proper medium, and only the 
vital relationship that subsists as between 
a master and disciple is adequate. This 
relationship, indeed, in which the dis- 











ciple is born again of his master more 
really than he was of his own parents, 
is basic to the whole Indian concept of 
a spiritual education; it is one now 
hardly even conceivable in the West, 
where an education in any subject can 
be bought or sold, the pupil renders no 
personal service to his teacher, and the 
latter is not ashamed to be paid for his 
teaching. There are, perhaps, no dogmas 
with which a Hindu would more hearti- 
ly agree than these of Cicero’s, that ‘all 
the precepts of philosophy refer to life,’ 
and that ‘wisdom is the art of living’; 
and it would be argued, no doubt, if 
the question arose, that inasmuch as 
philosophy is no longer taught in West- 
ern universities as a serious subject, but 
only as the history of opinions, no great 
harm can be done by what has been ra- 
ther harshly called a casting of false 
pearls before real swine, or in French 
more gently, ‘vulgarization’: it all hangs 
together in a civilization based on a con- 
cept of the ‘conquest of nature’ that 
many would describe as a ‘sinning 
against nature.’ As Van Straelen says, 
‘we have become mere cogs in the great 
machines... I see those seething crowds 
...I pity them as poor slaves... who 
do not know other leisure than a kind 
of “canned” entertainment put before 
them by commercial-minded people in 
smoky and unhealthy surroundings. And 
we call all this progress, development, 
civilization, and we look down upon 
the industrialized areas of the earth’s 
surface as backward countries inhabited 
by inferior races... stagnant and un- 
changing,’—as if any change, whether 
for better or worse, ought to be admired. 
This is the life, this is the Utopia that 
a Vice-President of the United States 
lately endorsed when he spoke of this 
as a nation that will have ‘the privilege 
to help younger (!) nations get started 
on the path to industrialism.’ How much 
more realistic were the Englishman’s 
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words who said that ‘however indivi- 
duals may suffer, progression in line with 
the manufacturing enterprise of civil- 
ization must be allowed free course’; he 
knew, at least, that ‘civilization’ and the 
happiness of ‘individuals’ may mean two 
very different things. 


On the other hand, of the Canary Is- 
lands, where physical conditions make 
mechanization impossible, Edwin Herrin 
comments, ‘Here you have what the 
whole (modern) world is waiting for... 
the paradise of the small man!’ And that 
is the view of the Pasha of Marrakesh 
who ‘does not want the incredible Amer- 
ican way of life,” Mahatma Gandi’s 
(who ‘sees in us a society which has en- 
slaved itself to the machine, and is in 
actual process of being destroyed by its 
own creation’) and Bharatan Kumarap- 
pa’s (a kind of Indian Jean Giono) and 
the view of many other Indians, and of 
many Anglo-Saxons, other than those 
whose words I have quoted. Why do 
you think that, as Rabindranath Tagore 
said, ‘there is no people in the whole 
of Asia that does not look upon Europe 
with fear and suspicion’? Do you think 
our fears and suspicions are only of pol- 
itical and not also of economic and cul- 
tural, or even of religious dominations? 
One of the greatest tragedies of the last 
hundred and fifty years has been the 
falling of ‘white shadows over Southern 
Seas’: and now, you, who live by ‘bread 
alone,’ are proposing to make new set- 
tlements throughout the Pacific—to safe- 
guard yourselves from those of the Asia- 
tics who have followed most closely on 
the ways of Western ‘progress’! Consider 
that for every responsibility that you 
assume unasked it holds that ‘inasmuch 
as ye have done unto one of these, ye 
have done it unto Me.’ Wherever you 
may go, think of yourselves never as 
masters, never even as schoolmasters, but 
as guests, and act accordingly; ask for 
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hospitality, but do not demand ‘the sin- 
cerest flattery.’? 


[11] 


A further responsibility assumed by 
the British servants of India, whose suf- 
ficient salaries and pensions have been 
paid for by Indian taxation without re- 
presentation, in their capacity as succes- 
sors of Indian princes, was that of the 
patronage of literature, music, architec- 
ture and all the other arts. One might 
have expected here a certain modesty, 
or consciousness at least of an average 
Englishman's absolute lack of the con- 
noisseurship and power of discrimina- 
tion that such a part demands. For in- 
stance, the Indian royal patron of the 
dance—an art of immemorial antiquity 
in India, and there developed to a pitch 
of refinement almost unimaginable in 
modern Europe—is expected to be ‘versed 
in musical science, in the moods and 
their expression, familiar with custom- 
ary etiquette, and an expert connoisseur 
of all the arts’; and an Englishman might 
well have doubted his ability to fill this 
bill in India. Instead of that, we do not 
find that the moral obligation was recog- 
nized at all; the Englishman imported 
his own cultural environment from Eu- 
rope, sacrificing nothing, and learning 
nothing but to take a daily bath; and 
he taught the princes, whom he ‘pro- 
tected’ in idle irresponsibility, by precept 
and example, to organize brass bands in- 
ferior to any that could be found in the 
provinces of Europe, and to spend their 
revenues not on their own hereditary 
craftsmen, but in buying shiploads of 
pretentious and expensive furniture with 
which to bedizen the new palaces that 
had been built for them, no longer by 





21f you would know bow to behave as guests, how 
to meet on common ground men whose ways are 
other than your own, I commend a study of Marco 
Pallis, Peaks and Lamas. 
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Indian, but by English architects igno- 
rant of the Indian tradition and of the 
capacities of Indian craftsmen. 


[111] 


The missionary activities of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples are at least as much 
as any others open to serious question. 
They are bound up together with their 
Imperialism in more ways than one; in 
the first place by the fact that the edu- 
cational work of the missionaries, under- 
taken though it is, not for its own sake 
but, taking advantage of Indian poverty, 
as a means of proselytizing, is supported 
by government subsidies; and in the sec- 
ond by the fact that Christianity, alone 
amongst other religions in this respect, 
claims not only to be true, a claim that 
no one in India would wish to dispute 
except in a very few matters of detail, 
but also claims to be the one and only 
true and revealed religion, and therefore 
seeks to establish its sovereignty every- 
where; it could no more grant that God 
could be worshipped in many different 
ways that can an American allow that 
perhaps ‘democracy’ is only one amongst 
other valid forms of government. 

Here, indeed, the intention of the 
English-speaking peoples was, on the 
whole, to give of their best, and it was 
their best, for as J. S. Haldane said, ‘the 
real strength of both Western and East- 
ern civilizations lies in their religions,’ 
where, however, mark the reference to 
religions in the plural. It was their best, 
but what a sorry best at the level on 
which it was presented, this ‘compassing 
of sea and land to make one proselyte’! 
The meeting of one great religion with 
another in India might have been an in- 
troduction to the universality of a Truth 
than in vartis signis varie resplendeat— 
and that to the greater glory of God 
and by His will, whose infinite variety 
in unity can never be fully expressed 
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within the limits of a single creed or 
those of however many iconographies. 
The missionary himself, had he been 
more sure of his God and less of the 
finality of his own formulae, might have 
been reminded of the essential unity of 
all religions in their admirable variety 
by his residence in India where, other- 
wise than in Christian Europe past or 
present, religious persecutions have been 
almost unknown, where a Vatsyayana 
could acknowledge the authority not 
only of the Vedas but that of trust- 
worthy persons, who might be Indian 
Seers, or other Indian Aryans, or Mlec- 
chas, that is to say ‘barbarian foreigners,’ 
and where a Muslim Emperor could say 
of his friend and teacher Gosain Jadrup 
that ‘his Vedanta is the same as our Ta- 
sawwul’ (Sufism) . 

In fact, however, in applying literal- 
ly the formula Nulla salus extra eccle- 
siam, the missionary did not stop to re- 
flect that, as even St. Thomas Aquinas 
admits, the Sibyls, to whom no (Chris- 
tian) revelation had been made, ‘were 
saved’ by their implicit faith in a divine 
providence and inasmuch as they ‘held 
God to be the Saviour of men by means 
best pleasing to Himself, and that he 
also says, ‘if anyone born in barbarous 
nations do what lieth in him, God will 
reveal to him that which is necessary to 
salvation, either by inspiration or by 
sending him a teacher’;* or to remember 
that God never leaves himself without 
a witness, and that India has had many 
teachers, amongst whom in modern times 
I shall mention only Sri Ramakrishna, 
whom an English Roman Catholic friend 
of mine has referred to as an ‘alter Chris- 
tus.’ Conversely, Marco Pallis relates 
that his own teacher, the Lama Wang- 
yal, said of Christ: ‘I see that He was a 
very Buddha.’ On the one hand a Ro- 
man Catholic missionary (Van Straelen) 





8St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. Il-Il, q. 2, 
a. 7 ad 3, and II Sent. dist. 28, q. 1, a. 4 ad 4. 
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finds it possible to speak of ‘the many 
divine jewels of the primeval revelation 
which are to be found in the Eastern 
religions,’ while another Catholic (Wal- 
ter Shewring) is constrained to admit 
that ‘there are Christians to-day who 
appear to be resentful that those who 
are not Christians should even believe 
in God.’ Philo Judaeus, on the other 
hand, believed that ‘He exists whom 
with one accord all Greeks and _ bar- 
barians acknowledge together.’* 

Alter Christus: the Christian Church 
has yet to face the real problems that 
have arisen in connection with the ap- 
profondissement of Oriental studies, yet 
to realize, for example, that as the late 
Pére Godefroy bore witness, Megalithic 
ritual is a ‘mystery’ in the sense in which 
the Church uses this word. It is a mat- 
ter of life or death for her; life if she 
can realize that God reveals himself in 
many different ways that may or may 
not seem to us convenient, or death if 
She still clings to the belief that only 
her own forms of belief are sufficient. 

Can there be ‘other Christs’? The East 
would answer, How not? ‘I am born of 
my own Power.... Whenever there is 
slackening of the Law and an upstand- 
ing of Lawlessness, then I emanate My- 
self. For the deliverance of men of right 
intent, for the confusion of evildoers, 
and for the confirmation of the Eternal 
Law, I take birth in age after age.... 
(And) however men come unto Me, 
even so do I dispense unto them, for 
the path men take from every side is 
Mine.’ 

Who is it that can speak thus of him- 
self? ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Was he 
‘this man,’ Jesus, only, or is he, more 
essentially, the Son of God who said, 
‘Before Abraham I am,’ and, as Clement 
of Alexandria thought, ‘has changed his 





4Cf. ‘The whole human race confesses God to be 
the author of the world’ (St. Augustine, In Joan. 
Evang., 106, 4). 
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forms and his names from the begin- 
ning of the world, and so reappeared 
again and again in the world?’ If the 
Eternal Avatar be One, and has been 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses, and if, just as for the 
Muslims who add Muhammad to the 
list, all the Prophets are of equal rank: 
if as St. Justin says, ‘He is the Word 
of whom the whole human race are par- 
takers and those who lived according 
to reason are ‘Christians’ even though 
accounted atheists ... among the Greeks, 
Socrates and Heraclitus and those who 
resembled them, and of the barbarians, 
Abraham and many others,’ may he not 
have also been a Krishna, Buddha or 
Lao Tze, or is it beyond his power or 
would it be beneath his dignity, to have 
been a Ramakrishna? In any case, when, 
for example, we know that even now 
the American Indians in British Colum- 
bia ‘live under continued religious per- 
secution’ and that ‘in this region no im- 
portant manifestation of indigenous life 
is tolerated, we can only agree with 
Jung that ‘to flatter oneself that Chris- 
tianity is the only truth, the white Christ 
the only redeemer, is insanity.’ At least, 
as Walter Shewring says, it is the busi- 
ness of the ordinary Christian ‘to refrain 
from rash judgments on ways of thought 
which he admittedly fails to grasp’; and 
that would mean, for example, to re- 
frain from any careless use of such ex- 
pressions as ‘pantheism’ or ‘polytheism,’ 
bearing in mind, for instance, that as 
St. Thomas Aquinas points out, ‘we can- 
not say “the only God,” for Deity is 
common to several,’ and that from this 
point of view every orthodox Muslim 
thinks of Christianity itself as a poly- 
theistic religion, although St. Thomas is 
not really asserting a Tritheism. 

But pertinent as they are to every as- 
pect of intercultural relations, I must 
not linger over these problems of com- 
parative religion now, but return to the 
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actual doings of missionaries, particu- 
larly in the field of education. In the 
first place, it must be recognized that 
the average missionary considered simply 
as a man belongs by temperament and 
training to his own culture, and is the 
carrier of all its influences; he is hardly, 
if in any way, more than a civil servant 
intellectually qualified to add anything 
to India’s cultural heritage; the mission- 
ary school or college is the last place 
in which it is sought to make Indians 
anything but ‘English in taste, etc.’ 
Granted that there has been some change 
for the better in this respect, for exam- 
ple, as regards the treatment of the ver- 
naculars, it is still and always will be 
true that an actively proselytizing mis- 
sionary must be, even in spite of him- 
self, an enemy of Indian, or of any tra- 
ditional culture; for the simple reason 
that in such societies the opposition of 
‘sacred’ to ‘profane’ that a modern Eu- 
ropean takes for granted hardly exists, 
and there is no department of life, even 
the most concrete, that is insusceptible 
of a religious interpretation by analogy; 
there is ‘nothing purely secular,’ and if 
there were, it would be unimportant to 
preserve it when all the rest had gone. 
In the field of poetry, for example, you 
cannot ask us to read the Ramayana 
only ‘as literature,’ as the Bible is studied 
in your secular colleges, without destroy- 
ing values. In such societies, every single 
element in the pattern of life is closely 
and logically bound up with every other, 
and you cannot take away or alter one 
without destroying other values; hence, 
also, the disastrous nature of the conflict 
between the missionary school and the 
Indian home environment, than which 
conflict there could hardly be imagined 
a more humanly disintegrating force— 
for ‘not until man’s cherished beliefs 
are captured, can his culture be destroy- 
ed.” Our Indian ‘culture’ and ‘beliefs’ 
are indivisible, and we have neither sci- 
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ences nor arts that can be considered 
wholly apart from the human values that 
any concept of ‘culture’ implies, or 
wholly apart from their applications to 
the healing of souls with which the mag- 
nanimous philosophies have always been 
concerned: ‘all Indian philosophies are 
at the same time doctrines of salvation.’ 


Why then, it may be asked, have so 
many Indians sent their children to mis- 
sionary schools or colleges? Partly, of 
course, because those Indians who have 
already been made ‘English in tastes, in 
opinion, etc.’ would naturally send their 
children to study in a pseudo-European 
environment; but in the case of others, 
more intact, by an economic necessity, 
and because so little had been spent on 
other educational projects by the Brit- 
ish Government during the last hundred 
years that there was a real dearth of fa- 
cilities for the teaching of such subjects 
as are indispensable for the earning of 
a livelihood in the modern world in 
which it should not be forgotten that 
very much of the economy of the origi- 
nal society—one that Sir George Bird- 
wood has described as ‘self-contained, 
self-dependent, symmetrical and perfect- 
ly harmonious’ and as an ‘ideal order’ 
—had already been undermined by the 
impact of industrialism and a calculated 
regulation of trade in the interests of 
British manufacturers. So it came to this, 
that the missionary used an existing 
economic situation to bait his trap for 
the younger generation, always with the 
best intentions—but you know what 
road the best intentions often pave; and 
this resort to bribery is really a kind of 
inverted simony, one in which the pupils 
rather than the teachers are bought. This 
is fundamentally the most immoral as- 
pect of the Christian educational and 
medical establishments in India, how- 
ever great the particular advantages they 
may have otherwise dispensed. The mis- 
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sionary himself, and all his apparatus 
of buildings, laboratories, libraries and 
so forth have their cost price, and this 
can only be collected by means of the 
elaborately organized appeals of the for- 
eign missionary societies to the charita- 
ble instincts of congregations whose sole 
knowledge of the peoples for whose ben- 
efit they are asked to subscribe is derived 
from what is told them by the mission- 
aries themselves. 

This was an organized propaganda. 
What kind of picture do you think the 
missionary, even supposing him well in- 
formed, could afford to paint, if he was 
to persuade such audiences to supply the 
needed funds? Surely not a bright one, 
nor even a fair one. All the failings of 
an un-Christian society, whether or not 
identical with those that are to be found 
also in Christian societies, so called, must 
be emphasized, and overemphasized, if 
the hearts of the audience are to be 
adequately wrung and its children per- 
suaded to contribute their pennies.5 He 
must be a man of iron who could con- 
duct such a propaganda to obtain the 
necessary funds for the continuation of 
his own uninvited activities impartially. 
In fact, much of the current misunder- 
standing of Oriental peoples, much of 
the prejudice with which they are still 
regarded, much that hides the East be- 
hind an iron curtain of misapprehension 
that even a scholar can hardly evade, is 
directly of missionary origin. I do not, 
of course, mean by this to deny a part 
of the discredit to the work of ill-in- 
formed newspaper correspondents, or to 
such free (?) lances as Katharine Mayo 
or Beverley Nichols, who are not pre- 





5 As Van Straclen, himself a missionary, remarks, 
‘Even missionaries (who are expected to know bet- 
ter) upon occasion picture the darker side of Far 
Eastern life with a view to raising funds for the 
missions or rousing the West to a more intense mis- 
sionary activity.” Cf. also Sister Nivedita’s Lembs 
Amongst Wolves. 
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cisely committed to the practice of chari- 
ty. Has it ever occurred to the Christian 
propagandist that the better part of char- 
ity would have been to have subscribed 
funds to be given to the Indians them- 
selves, to be used at their discretion for 
educational or medical purposes, leav- 
ing the preacher free to visit other coun- 
tries, if so moved, at his own charges? 
That would have involved a greater sac- 
rifice, the hard way of giving up an in- 
sistence upon doing things in one’s own, 
foreign, way. Nevertheless, it would have 
been a gesture of true love, rather than 
one of mere pity, and it would not have 
been incompatible with the mutual re- 
spect that givers and takers ought to be 
able to feel for one another. That would 
have made it needless to examine all 
these gift horses so closely in the mouth; 
but as things are, ‘one fears the bearers 
of gifts’ with strings attached to them, 
and if the liberated nations of the East 
henceforth decline to receive them, if 
Western peoples refuse to make them 
any longer, it will be for the spiritual 
benefit and better morale of all con- 
cerned. After all, it is essentially true 
to-day in the West that ‘for most people 
religion has become an archaic and im- 
possible refuge,’ and the proselytizing 
fury has already taken on a far more 
political than religious quality: but that 
is not yet true for the East, where ‘for 
most people’ religion still provides for 
both the hearts and minds of men; and 
it would seem that the time has come 
for the nominally Christian peoples to 
think more about the essence of religion 
than about the particular forms of reli- 
gion into which they were born and to 
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which they have grown accustomed, if 
not indifferent. 


[iv] 


To sum up now, it will be seen that 
it is very possible for the ‘others’ who 
are not of the Anglo-Saxon tradition to 
evaluate what the English-speaking peo- 
ples have done to or for them in the 
last few hundred years, otherwise than 
do the English-speaking peoples them- 
selves, who cannot always see themselves 
as others see them; possible, indeed, to 
question very seriously the wisdom of 
following any further in their footsteps 
on a pathway of progress that has been 
attended by so many disasters and may 
end in almost irretrievable catastrophe. 
Any possibility of a military or even 
economic security seems to be excluded 
from the prospect that lies before the 
individualistic warring cultures, whether 
democratic or totalitarian, that are not 
at peace with themselves or anybody else 
and in which what we call in India ‘the 
law of the sharks’ prevails. Many of us 
are not yet, or no longer, blinded by 
an ambition to be in any sense your 
rivals, to convert you to our ways of 
thinking, or persuade you to adopt our 
social patterns; our hope is only that 
your world may come to its own senses 
and return to that ‘inheritance’ of truth 
that must be called the birthright of all 
mankind, if it be true that, as St. Am- 
brose says, “All that is true, by whom- 
soever it has been said, is from the Holy 
Spirit,’ whom we shall alike acknowledge 
when we admit a divine paternity. 
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THE CREATIVENESS OF NEHRU'S PAGANISM 


Paganism—I Like It 


EHRU was speaking in Europe. He 
said: 


I am not a man of religion. I have a pagan 
outlook on life. Paganism has been used as a 
term of abuse but I like it. It is an outlook 
of ‘live and let live.” In ancient Rome there 
were altars for many gods, and there was one 


for the unknown god, lest some god might be 
left out.1 


He was speaking on the need for chari- 
ty and toleration; toleration of diver- 
sities in all realms of life, and more 
especially in international life. 


During my recent travels in Europe, I saw 
many varieties—physical, cultural, even of think- 
ing, political varieties and economic varieties. 


Can these varieties coexist without com- 
ing to armed clash with each other, but 
rather “cooperate closely and learn from 
each other?” Looking for a parallel, 
Nehru found it in the ancient world, 
where several gods including an un- 
known god were allowed to exist side 
by side with each other. Perhaps he was 
also thinking of the achievement of reli- 
gious toleration in the modern demo- 
cratic world. The parallel is quite a 
good one; for, in the world of today, 
economic systems and political ideolo- 
gies, democracy, communism, anti-com- 





1 The Hindu, July 8, 1955. 
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munism and the like are surcharged with 
a fanaticism not quite unlike the reli- 
gious fanaticism of the crusades and 
religious war. And the problem is that 
of eliminating fanaticism from interna- 
tional relations, so that coexistence of 
different systems and ideologies may be 
recognised and peace maintained. 

The forces that helped the achieve- 
ment of religious liberty are therefore 
well worth reflecting on, in the present 
situation. No less a person than John 
Stuart Mill has said (in On Liberty): 


Those who first broke the yoke of what 
called itself the Universal Church, we are in 
general as little willing to permit differences 
of opinion as that Church itself. But when the 
heat of the conflict was over, without giving a 
complete victory to any party, and each Church 
or sect was reduced to limit its hopes to retain- 
ing possession of the ground it already occupied; 
minorities seeing that they had no chance of 
becoming majorities were under the necessity 
of pleading to those whom they could not con- 
vert, for permission to differ. It is accordingly 
on this battlefield almost solely that the rights 
of the individual against society have been 
asserted on broad grounds of principle, and the 
claim of society to exercise authority over dis- 
sentients openly controverted. The great writ- 
ers to whom the world owes what religious lib- 
erty it possesses, have mostly asserted freedom of 
conscience as an indefeasible right, and denied 
absolutely that a human being is accountable 
to others for his religious belief. Yet so natural 
to mankind is intolerance in whatever they 
really care about, that religious freedom has 
hardly anywhere been practically realised ex- 
cept where religious indifference which dis- 
likes to have its peace disturbed by theological 
quarrels has added weight to the scale. (Italics 
supplied.) 


ELIGIOUS LIBERTY in an earlier age 
created the conditions necessary 
for the expansion of the liberty of the 
individual in civil life, and for the de- 
velopment of democratic government 
and society. Mill observes that the fight 
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for religious freedom provided the bat- 
tlefield where “the rights of the indivi- 
dual against society have been asserted 
on broad grounds of principle” and the 
rights of the human person above State, 
Church, or other institutions of collec- 
tive existence, affirmed. Similarly today, 
the international recognition of the 
principle of “peaceful coexistence” may 
create within the framework of world 
community the conditions necessary for 
the extension of liberty and _ justice 
to hitherto submerged nations, races, 
classes and other peoples. In fact, what 
religious liberty was to a former age 
coexistence is today. 


Mill refers to several forces that led 
to the achievement of religious liberty: 
first the common recognition that no 
party is able to attain “complete vic- 
tory” through conflict; consequently, 
every party faced the necessity to “limit 
its hopes” to keeping the ground already 
occupied; second, the forces of “religious 
indifference” which wanted to end the 
then irrelevant “theological quarrels” 
which were disturbing the peaceful pur- 
suits of their secular goals. These two 
were inadequate as valid reasons for 
religious freedom; but they helped the 
third group which sought religious lib- 
erty on the more adequate basis of the 
fundamental human right to “freedom 
of conscience,” and the need of indivi- 
dual freedom in the common pursuit 
of higher truths. 


Parallel forces are developing today 
with respect to the recognition of co- 
existence. First, the consciousness that 
the alternative to peaceful coexistence 
is co-destruction in a nuclear war forces 
every nation to limit its political aims. 
Secondly, the nations and peoples who 
form a neutral area in the Big-Power 
struggle, ideologically, politically and 
militarily. Third (and this is the funda- 
mentally human reason for coexistence) 
the growing awareness of the right of 
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every people to choose the form of gov- 
ernment and society suited to its genius, 
and the need of men’s learning from one 
another through active cooperation, in 
the context of a peaceful community of 
nations. Let us consider each of these 
in turn. 


War Eliminated as Policy 


We LIPPMANN,”? commenting on 
“war in an atomic age,” speaks 
of the “new weapons” of atomic war- 
fare beginning to “revolutionise also the 
political relations of states.” The fact 
is that war has become “mere devasta- 
tion and massacre without prospect of 
victory”; and nations are therefore 
“compelled to make the avoidance of 
war the ultimate rule of their policy.” 
For, politically speaking, 

war is a continuation of policy, not an end in 


itself. The H-Bomb is so devastating that it 
can secure no political objective.3 


The statement* of warning to powerful 
governments, signed by Einstein, on his 
death bed, and other top level scientists, 
makes it clear “that neither side can 
hope for victory in such a (nuclear) 
war and that there is a very real dan- 
ger of the extermination of the human 
race by dust and rain from radio-active 
clouds,” and that therefore “the only 
hope for mankind is the avoidance of 
war.” Speaking about the “hope that 
perhaps war may be allowed to con- 
tinue, provided modern weapons are 
prohibited,” the scientists say, 

this hope is illusory. Whatever agreements not 
to use H-bomb had been reached in time of 


peace, they could no longer be considered bind- 
ing in time of war. 


Perhaps, it is not illusory; it may be 
possible to abolish nuclear weapons by 
common consent. Even so, as Adlai Ste- 


2 The Hindu, July 2, 1955. 


8 The Hindu (editorial), July 13, 1955. 
4 The Hindu, July 10, 1955. 
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| venson has stated, this is an age of ‘total 
war,’ and 


the next ‘conventional’ world war would not 
i be conventional at all in the sense of the last 
one, even as the last one was unlike the pre- 
vious one.5 





He continues, 


it would be seen then, that ‘total war’ is but 

a delicate euphemism for total destruction and 
: that it makes little difference, except in the 
degree of totality and the rapidity of incinera- 
: tion, whether it is done by conventional or 
| nuclear weapons. 


Whether therefore the argument of the 
scientists be valid or not in their en- 
tirety, they are right when they urge all 
to realise that 
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if the issues between East and West are to be 
decided in any manner that can give any pos- 
sible satisfaction to anybody, whether Asian or 
European or American, whether communist or 
anti-communist, whether white or black, these 
issues must not be decided by war. 


Pandit Nehru gave expression to the new 
compulsion to eliminate war as policy, 
in his speech in the Yugoslavian Assem- 
bly. He said, 


the first thing to be clear about is that in the 
modern age, war is out of the question. It is 
a relic of a barbaric past which has no mean- 
ing today for intelligent human beings. The 
only alternative is peaceful coexistence and the 
solution of problems by negotiations.6 


We may question whether war is alto- 
gether “a relic of a barbaric past” if it 
ever was meaningful; but, we would 
agree, it has “no meaning today”; the 
new weapons have made it “out of the 
question.” The peoples of the world have 
begun to realise that in an age when 
war means the possible extinction of 
mankind, any peace is better than war. 
This conclusion has nothing to do with 
dogmatic pacifism or Ahimsa. “Nonvio- 
lence” in the nuclear age has become the 


5 Arunodayam, July, 1955. 
6 The Hindu, July 3, 1955. 
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only realistic policy, at least in inter- 
State relations. 

President Eisenhower speaking at the 
opening of the Big Four in Geneva 
stated, ““We are here in response to the 
peaceful aspirations of mankind to start 
diplomacy in a new spirit.” This new 
spirit is demanded by the fact that poli- 
tical purposes “‘cannot be furthered by 
world wars” (the scientists). The pow- 
erful nations are compelled to give up 
the idea of eliminating each other and 
to limit their purposes to settling issues 
by negotiation and by threats short of 
war. Even this unstable peace is no small 
gain for the development of favourable 
conditions in which the sense of world 
community can find practical expres- 
sion. 


Il 


The Forces of Neutralism 


orking towards the peaceful co- 
W existence are also the forces of 
neutralism in the present international 
situation. There are objections to the 
word ‘neutralism’; but it is used here 
to include all those forces who for vari- 
ous reasons, good or bad, are uncom- 
mitted in the struggle between the Big- 
Power blocs. We are not thinking pri- 
marily of uncommitted nations; even in 
nations actively involved in the Big- 
Power struggle, there are people who are 
not committed to one or other bloc. 

There are, as we have said above, 
neutralists and neutralists. Let us look 
at some of the bad ones first. 

1. One type of neutralism arises out 
of the sheer incapacity of some people 
to discriminate between good and bad 
in politics and economics. When such 
people speak of coexistence, they mean 
not only that different political and eco- 
nomic systems should exist side by side, 
but also that different and even contra- 
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dictory ways of life should be conceived 
as having equal validity. Since we have 
begun with Nehru’s reference to the rec- 
ognition of a plurality of gods in the 
ancient world, we may quote from an 
authority on classical culture. Cochrane 
in his famous study on Christianity and 
Classical Culture says (p. 161): 


The expansion of the Roman pantheon, which 
has been taken to indicate a spirit of toleration, 
testifies in reality to the absence of anything 
like a genuine principle of discrimination with- 
in Romanitas. The imperial pax deorum con- 
cealed a mass of moral and intellectual incon- 
gruities; it was not a hierarchy but a hotch- 
potch... 


A similar verdict has been passed on 
Hinduism and much of what is called 
nineteenth century Liberalism. When 
men do not possess a “genuine principle 
of discrimination” and are woolly in 
their thinking, coexistence, for example 
between democracy and totalitarianism, 
may be advocated—but at the expense 
of valid distinctions. Coexistence of this 
sort may be peaceful like the peace of 
the grave; but it cannot produce the 
dynamic encounter between systems of 
thought and ways of life, and can lead 
only to stagnation and not to discoveries 
of the yet undiscovered realms of truth. 
In fact peaceful coexistence becomes a 
real problem only when men actively 
judge the true and the false in ideas, 
systems and beliefs. It is from this angle 
that Nehru’s insistence on active coexis- 
tence should, we suppose, be understood. 
He says: 

“Coexistence” by itself is rather a negative 
and passive state. If two qualifying words are 


added to it, active and peaceful, then it has 
got a lot of content.8 


2. A second type of neutralism arises 
from a self-righteous moralism that sets 
oneself on the moral pedestal of pacifism 
or nonviolence and looks down on the 
people involved in international power- 





8 The Hindu, July 8, 1955. 
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politics as unholy, and finds in one’s 
own powerlessness a basis for one’s claim 
to innocence and higher virtue. It char- 
acterises the people who offer easy moral 
solutions to complex problems of inter- 
national relations, and have no sense of 
the tragic dilemma into which powerful 
nations are brought by their sense of 
moral responsibility itself, namely the 
necessity and the impossibility of abol- 
ishing armed might in interstate rela- 
tions. 


Herbert Butterfield has shown in his 
book Christianity, Diplomacy and War 
that the acuteness of the communist- 
anticommunist cold war is due to the 
fact that both sides have entered it as 
a “holy crusade.” The danger, accord- 
ing to Butterfield, is that both the Big- 
Power blocs will become “huge systems 
of organised self-righteousness each de- 
lighted to find the other wicked.” It is 
inherent in the moralist and ideological 
approach to world issues by both Amer- 
ica and Russia, both thinking in terms 
of white and black and both concerned 
to save the world from the other. It is 
usual for John Foster Dulles to say that 
American foreign policy is based on the 
recognition of “the moral law which the 
Creator legislated by making men the 
way they are.” Time of September 28, 
1953 reports two comments on such a 
speech Dulles made in the United Na- 
tions—one from Attlee and the other 
from Nehru. Attlee sees “certain ten- 
dencies towards intolerance” in this ap- 
proach; Nehru in his speech in the In- 
dian Parliament called it “a narrow ap- 
proach which considers everything in 
terms of black and white (with an) ele- 
ment of dogmatic fervour, something re- 
sembling the old approach of bigoted 
religion.” Of course the American mag- 
azine dismissed both expressions as “the 
politics of expediency.” The truth is 
that the British principle of “muddling 
through” is far more capable than legal- 
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ism of grappling with the social and pol- 
itical realities of a new revolutionary 
situation in a moral way. Nehru is right 
when he says: 


We find people, nations, statesmen, talking 
in terms of the greatest certitude about their 
being right about their undertaking some moral 
crusade or other, for the benefit of mankind. 
I feel that the world might be far better off 
if there were a few less of the moral crusaders 
about. Every one wants not only to carry on 
the crusade in his own environment, but to im- 
pose his moral crusade on others.9 


E HAVE SAID so much to affirm that 
W if the spirit of holy crusade is the 
source of such evil in Big-Power politics, 
that evil cannot be countered by doctrin- 
naire nonviolence, dogmatic pacifism or 
other kinds of ideological neutralism 
which is “delighted to find” both Amer- 
ica and Russia “wicked.” The writer has 
in mind for example the recent drama- 
tic performances of C. Rajagopalachari 
of South India setting himself on a lofty 
moral pedestal, advising America to re- 
nounce the atom bomb unilaterally and 
suggesting that India should refuse 
American economic aid if America re- 
fuses to take his advice. The advocate 
of international coexistence ends by cru- 
sading for a policy of international non- 
cooperation! And no wonder the corre- 
spondent of New York Times once 
wrote: 

The Indians are able at the moment to con- 
sider themselves remote from the area of con- 
flict in which the United States is on the front 
line, and therefore to indulge in lofty moral- 


isation at times of deep emotional disturbance 
in other countries. 


And no wonder Nehru protests against 
his policy’s being called neutralistic, for 
it is wrong to assume that there is any 
virtue in noninvolvement as such. Any 
creative “third area of peace,” he knows, 
must be based on the recognition of its 
involvement in a rather tragic interna- 
tional situation in which there is no ab- 





® Chester Bowles: Ambassador’s Report, p. 103. 
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solutely right or righteous path to take. 
In a speech he made in Yugoslavia, he 
rightly spoke about “a certain humility 
of spirit” as the hallmark of any ap- 
proach to world politics today. 

It is however possible to have a pol- 
itically legitimate neutralism which is 
neither woolly nor moralist. In this also, 
several strands unite. 


1. First the nationalism of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, either struggling 
for national self-determination or eager 
to safeguard the freedom attained and 
working for a significant status in the 
community of nations, is a force that 
cannot be identified either ideologically 
or politically with either of the power 
blocs mainly in conflict today. The rela- 
tion of this neutralism with Western and 
Soviet powers is rather complex. A great 
variety exists. In some countries nation- 
alism leans more towards the Western 
bloc and in others to the Soviet. The 
point however is that in Asia and Africa, 
every party and every ideology, whether 
democratic or communist, if it wants to 
take root, must justify itself in terms of 
nationalism. The Asian-African confer- 
ence at Bandung was mainly an expres- 
sion of this distinctly third force in world 
affairs. It was unanimous in affirming 


that 


the subjection of peoples to alien subjection, 
domination and exploitation constitutes a denial 
of fundamental human rights, is contrary to 
the charter of the United Nations and is an 
impediment to the promotion of world peace 
and cooperation1l0 


and in declaring, “its support of the 
cause of freedom and independence for 
all such peoples.’’!° 

2. Allied with this nationalism is the 
urge of the Asian and African peoples 
to catch up with the West in economic 
development and social progress. And 


this legitimate self-interest of technically 





10 Resolutions of Bandung Conference. The Hindu, 
April 25, 1955. 











under-developed peoples to liquidate 
feudal elements, undertake planned in- 
dustrialisation to eliminate poverty and 
unemployment, and to develop social 
welfare cannot find satisfaction except 
in conditions of international peace and 
security. As Bandung said, international 
peace alone 


would help answer the needs particularly of 
Asia and Africa, for, what they urgently re- 
quire are social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom.10 


International communist-anticommunist 
tension tends to weaken the forces of 
reconstruction because it reduces the 
capacity of technically developed nations 
to give economic aid and because it 
shifts the priority all the world over 
from the provision of economic and so- 
cial welfare to the maintenance of mil- 
itary security. President Eisenhower at 
the summit conference gave clear expres- 
sion to this argument for international 
peace. He declared 


these (underdeveloped) areas contain much of 
the world’s population and many nations now 
emerging for the first time into political in- 
dependence. They are grappling with the ur- 
gent problem of economic growth. Normally 
they would receive assistance particularly for 
capital development from the more developed 
nations of the world. However that moral 
process is gravely retarded by the fact that the 
most developed industrial countries are dedi- 
cating so much of their productive effort to 
armament.11 

The Nehru-Bulganin joint declaration also 
speaks of the effect of international tension in 
“diverting national resources from their legiti- 
mate purpose, namely the uplift of the peo- 
ple.”"12 


Hence the self-interest of under-devel- 
oped areas is a genuine third force for 
peaceful coexistence in international life. 


NTERNATIONAL socialism may not be 
strong either ideologically or or- 
ganisationally. But it represents a wide- 





11 The Hindu, July 19, 1955. 
12 The Hindu, June 23, 1955. 
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spread consciousness of the need for 
evolving a post-capitalist and post-com- 
munist idea of democracy which can ex- 
tend human freedom along with eco- 
nomic equality. The emergence of a so- 
cialist Welfare State in Britain and sev- 
eral other countries of Europe, a non- 
communist socialist Yugoslavia, and the 
recognition of the goal of “a welfare 
state and a socialistic pattern of society” 
by India, Burma and other countries of 
Asia give strength and status to social- 
ism as a third path in national and in- 
ternational policy. Asian socialism is de- 
claredly neutralistic in international con- 
flicts; European socialism (except per- 
haps that of Western Germany) is very 
much within the American bloc, but it 
has a great deal of influence in moder- 
ating the extremism of American policy 
and helping to keep the door open for 
American-Russian conversations. 

4. The conservative liberalism of the 
Western nations has expressed its con- 
cern that militant anti-communism and 
its anxiety for national security develops 
McCarthyism and other similar threats 
to civil liberty and liberal values all the 
world over. The peril of democracy in 
its fight against communism, becoming 
all too illiberal like communism itself, 
and therefore losing the battle for what 
is valuable in democracy, has awakened 
the conservative liberals to the necessity 
of peaceful international policies. It is 
this that has led the American senate 
to censure McCarthy. The force of con- 
servative liberalism is certainly consider- 
able in Western Europe also. And there 
are many among them who without 
denying the necessity for security of 
arms, feel that only a policy of coexis- 
tence can lead to communist regimes lib- 
eralising themselves at least in the long 
run. 

Nehru’s neutralism is a mixture—very 
much an incoherent mixture. His Amer- 
ican critics and the British “Beaver- 
brook boys” are never tired of pointing 
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to some of his statements which show 
lack of political discrimination between 
democracy and communism or moralist 
inability to see the moral perplexities 
of the powerful nations. The truth is 
that the cultural outlook of Hinduism, 
which conceives all religions from anim- 
ism to adwaita without discrimination 
as equal, as well as the Gandhian frame- 
work of thought which is that of mor- 
al legalism, have conditioned Nehru’s 
mind; and in spite of his attempts to 
transcend them he gets himself impri- 
soned at times. However it is our con- 
tention that, in the main, Nehru’s neu- 
tralism is the combined product of lib- 
eralism, nationalism and socialism—and 
is highly positive. It is foolish for any 
one to expect a coherent unity of these 
three ideas at this stage of historical de- 
velopment of Asia and the world. This 
is a time when logical incoherences must 
be accommodated, not certainly without 
the costly search for integration, but in 
the faith that the evolution of a coher- 
ent social philosophy must wait. Those 
who cannot endure the intellectual in- 
security of this situation make total 
claims for partial truths and turn total- 
itarian. Coexistence of diverse and seem- 
ingly contradictory ideas is the only basis 
on which even one man’s mind can be 
true and free, especially in our days of 
rapid social and cultural changes. Logi- 
cal incoherence is the price we may have 
to pay for existential relevance. 


III 
The Rights of Man 


LTIMATELY however, peaceful coexis- 
U tence of nations in a world com- 
munity (like civil and religious liberty 
in a national community) should be 
based on a recognition of the rights of 
men and peoples to be themselves, to 
chose for themselves the truths or errors 
by which they would live. One may 





argue endlessly without profit whether 
it is right or just to grant false ideas 
the same right to existence as true ideas. 
But it should be easier to see that men 
have their right to exist in freedom 
whether the ideas they hold are erron- 
eous or true. Not ideas but men have 
rights. “In terms of economics as well 
as politics they (communist and anti- 
communist systems) remain somewhat 
exclusive” says an editorial in The 
Hindu;'* thus we are facing a blank wall 
as soon as we begin to talk of coexis- 
tence only in terms of the right of dif- 
ferent ideologies and social systems to 
exist side by side. But we are dealing 
with an entirely new dimension when 
we speak of the right of peoples to choose 
the ideology or system they want and to 
live in peace and concord. The Bandung 
Conference put it thus: 


Indeed all nations should have the right to 
choose their own political and economic sys- 
tems and their own way of life in conformity 
with the purpose and principles of the Chap- 
ter of the United Nations. Free from distrust 
and fear and with confidence and good will 
towards each other, nations should practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one 


another as good neighbours and develop friend- 
ly cooperation. ..14 


In his opening address at the Geneva 
meeting of the Big Four, Eisenhower 
gave expression to the essentially human 
basis of peaceful international coopera- 
tion when he said: 


No doubt there are among our nations 
philosophical convictions which are in many 
respects irreconcilable. Nothing that we can 
say or do here will change that fact. However 
it is not always necessary that people should 
think alike and believe alike before they can 
work together. The essential thing is that none 
should attempt by force or trickery to make 
his beliefs prevail and thus to impose his sys- 
tem on the unwilling.15 


This last point is a clear corollary of 
the recognition of the right of peoples 





13 The Hindu, July 19, 1955. 
14 The Hindu, June 24, 1955. 
15 The Hindu, April 25, 1955. 











to self-determination; and it condemns 
both external military threats and in- 
ternal political subversion aimed at 
building ideological blocks whether call- 
ed “free” or “communist.” 

Speaking to the Yugoslavian assembly 
Nehru said that we must “learn to be 
tolerant of others and not to seek to im- 
pose ourselves on them.”!¢ Nehru’s Pan- 
chsila and Bandung’s Ten Principles 
are an exposition essentially of this tol- 
eration of others. The Indo-Soviet dec- 
laration stated these principles of co- 
existence thus: 


(1) Mutual respect for each other’s territo- 
rial integrity and sovereignty, (2) Nonaggres- 
sion, (3) Noninterference in each other's in- 
ternal affairs for any reasons of an economic, 
political or ideological character, (4) Equality 
and mutual benefit and (5) Peaceful coexist- 
ence,”17 


Once the emphasis shifts from the 
rightness of ideas to the rights of peo- 
ples, the recognition of the principle of 
universality is inevitable. “Membership 
in the United Nations should be univer- 
sal,” said Bandung.’® 


T Is NOT ALWAYS necessary in practice 
| to make explicit the assumptions un- 
derlying the belief that men and peoples 
have the right to self-determination. But 
there are such assumptions and they are 
basic. The most important of these con- 
cern the nature of man—that he becomes 
truly human, not when he is “the mon- 
arch of all I survey,” but only when he 
accepts the existence of other people and 
enters into dialogue with them. One of 
Sartre’s characters says, “Hell—that’s 
other people.” By implication heaven is 
to be alone, in an endless monologue 
unhindered by other people. This is the 
conception of man underlying all em- 





16 The Hindu, July 3, 1955. 
17 The Hindu, June 23, 1955. 
18 The Hindu, April 25, 1955. 
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pires whether military, economic or 
ideological. T. S. Eliot’s Edward Cham- 
berlayne, however, diagnoses what caused 
the break-down of his family-relations 
and created a veritable hell. He cries: 


“What is hell? Hell is oneself, 

Hell is alone, the other figures in it 

Merely projections. There is nothing 
to escape from 

And nothing to escape to. One is 
always alone.”19 


And today if thinking people in nations 
big and small are coming to realise any- 
thing, it is this truth that “hell is alone,” 
that men and nations do violence to the 
essential humanity of their own and oth- 
ers, when they seek to bring other peo- 
ple under their dominion. Says J. H. 
Oldham: 


In our relation with them (other people) 
we are to acknowledge their immutable other- 
ness and to be ready to live in continuous and 
fruitful tension with them. It is through the 
meeting of persons with persons and the fruc- 
tifying contact of groups with groups (and 
peoples with peoples), each providing his or 
their unreduced individuality that men mu- 
tually educate one another and grow in sta- 
ture.20 


And he goes on to say that men and na- 
tions who seek to “create a solitary world 
in which one directing mind, one ruling 
group, one single point of view domi- 
nates the whole” can never create a truly 
human community. When Chesterton 
said that the knowledge that other peo- 
ple exist was the mark of a cultured 
man, he was certainly being more than 
clever. Nothing is more difficult in our 
modern world for men and nations than 
to recognise that other people have a 
right and should be allowed to exist in 
their “immutable otherness” and “un- 
reduced individuality.” This, however, 
is to be truly human. 





19 Cocktail Party. 
20 (The Church and the Disorder of Society Sym- 
posium). $.C.M. Press, 1948. 
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CATHOLIC NON-CONFORMISTS 


CCORDING to statistics gathered from 
A the last Italian census, the number 
of Catholics professing a religion other 
than Catholicism was only slightly more 
than 1%. Those who said that they were 
not Catholics constituted about 1% of 
the population. Similarly, since the legal 
effects of civil and religious marriage are 
the same, very few Italians—a little bet- 
ter than 1%-—have been choosing the 
first. Such facts seem to vindicate those 
publicists who speak of a Catholic coun- 
try, a Catholic population, and demand 
that the State, in the areas of teaching, 
censorship and all manifestations of pub- 
lic life, give recognition to the religion 
which is that of almost the totality of its 
citizens. 

Nevertheless, this situation does not 
prevent a good third of the population 
from voting in the elections for parties 
condemned by ecclesiastical authorities, 
or stop another considerable fraction of 
the population from giving its votes to 
parties severely criticized by the Church. 
When ecclesiastical authority forbids 
the reading of certain books, or the at- 
tendance at certain shows, it is obeyed 
by only a small fraction of the popula- 
tion; there are not very many who ab- 
stain from going to movies that have 
been labelled forbidden by the Catholic 
Film Center. If you look around at a 
restaurant, you can easily ascertain that 
only a minority observe fast and absti- 
nence on the prescribed days. True, 
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churches are full on Sundays; even on 
weekdays, they are far from being de- 
serted. When one investigates further, 
however, he becomes convinced that an 
important part of the Italian population 
does not fulfil its obligation of Sunday 
Mass and does not make its Easter duty. 


Like everywhere else, the graph would 
run from those practical Catholics (for 
whom the religious aspect of life is the 
one which counts, the diocesan bulletin 
contains the only interesting news, and 
the words of the Pope and the bishops 
constitute the single rule of action) to 
the other extreme, represented by those 
—not very numerous—for whom religious 
preoccupations do not exist. In between 
there would be a large sector represented 
by those who think of God and of religi- 
ous rites only at the solemn hours of 
life: marriage, baptism, and death. 

What interests us here are those who 
are sincerely Catholics, meditating on 
religious problems, and attempting to 
consider every aspect of life from a reli- 
gious point of view, looking to the Com- 
mandments for a basis for their actions, 
but who, though not rebellious, are not 
automatically docile to every directive 
and injunction of the hierarchy. 


Unlike France, Italy does not have the 
tradition of a quasi-monastic literary 
circle. In France Jansenism made a deep 
impression in cultivated circles; even to- 
day its imprint is considerable on a writer 
such as Mauriac. But today it is a ques- 
tion of a resurgence, since between 1848 
and the first World War the Jansenist 
vein seemed lost in French literature. In 
Italy Jansenism was a reflex movement 
which scarcely penetrated beyond priests 
and ecclesiastics in general. In Catholic 
political thought France has known a 
great movement of liberal Catholicism; 
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Italy, on the other hand, had many Ca- 
tholic supporters of reconciliation, but 
the idea of the freedom of error—and 
its corollary, that it is not the function 
of the state to restrain sin—has in Italy 
always awakened the hostility of all those 
with a Catholic formation. Nevertheless, 
although by a different path, today some 
Italian Catholics have arrived at com- 
parable positions. 

The Italian Catholic did not find 
Jansenist preoccupations among his writ- 
ers (at best, by minute scrutiny, we may 
discover some of these elements in Man- 
zoni) . Our Catholic writers were formed 
at a time when the problem of grace 
had lost its most agonizing aspect; it 
was generally admitted that all men re- 
ceived sufficient grace, and could lose it 
only by a specific act of the will. But 
through free criticism and historical re- 
flection denying all providential design, 
the Italian Catholic has come to ask him- 
self certain questions. For example, they 
ask why some creatures are drawn, by 
their very nature, to good, and to turn 
away, almost in spite of themselves, from 
evil, and why others seem from birth 
to succumb to the weight of original sin. 
Rejecting materialistic answers (which 
explain nothing), the Italian Catholic 
has resumed his meditation on the un- 
fathomable designs of God, and in it has 
found new reasons to believe in the de- 
mands of a God who seeks all and whose 
just decrees are inaccessible to the lim- 
ited faculties of man. 

Brought up in the anti-liberal tradi- 
tion, the Italian Catholic did not find 
in his text-books any indulgence for any 
form of liberalism. But when he entered 
the great currents of life, particularly 
political life, he found himself engaged 
in a common fight beside men of dif- 
ferent formation, non-believers (as in the 
fight against Fascism) . He observed that 
these men, who believed themselves 
atheists, who never pronounced the name 
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of God, could act according to divine 
laws. He could especially understand 
how all constraint in this area was un- 
fortunate; he discovered something that 
the manuals used in his religion courses 
did not tell him: that there is truly an 
iter naturae which leads to God, but that 
this path has nothing in common with 
the formulas of pamphlet theology, 
whose logical demonstrations no longer 
bring about any conversions. It is es- 
sentially the path taken by that man 
who possesses, initially, good will and 
love of neighbor, the desire to resist his 
own animality; at the end of this road 
(tter) is found—as a sort of recompense 
for the effort expended—faith in God. 


In this experience a group has been 
formed—in spite of everything, fairly 
large—of Catholics who are customarily 
called liberals, but who in fact do not 
correspond to the type of Catholic lib- 
eral that Lammenais or Lacordaire may 
have represented, nor to that type of 
political liberal who remained attached 
to the religion of his ancestors, such as 
was found during the Risorgimento. His 
existence is rather the fruit of fairly re- 
cent experiences, born of the notion of 
a world divided in currents of ideas, as- 
pirations, and in ways of feeling which 
are radically diverse, in which neverthe- 
less men have discovered reasons for fra- 
ternity and possibilities of cooperation 
which formerly appeared illusory. 

There is then in Italy a sizable fringe 
of practicing Catholics who in the con- 
duct of their life constantly seek to be 
enlightened by religious commandments 
and Christian duty (a preoccupation 
which is the only sign of an authentic 
religious feeling) , but who work out the 
same distinction between the domain of 
Church and State that liberalism had 
posed. Nevertheless, let us be clear: none 
of them would go to the point of de- 
claring that the areas of religion and 
politics are rigorously separate, and that 
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the priests should remain in the sacristy; 
they know very well that the moral laws, 
which for a Christian are inseparable 
from revelation and divine teaching, are 


valid in every area of life, that for pol- 


itics to seek to liberate itself from such 
laws is an offense to God. But they feel 
that the concrete application of these 
laws is not within the competence of 
the hierarchy. While the hierarchy is 
sovereign in distinguishing truth from 
error, it should not exercise a domina- 
tion over the hearts of men of various 
parties; it should not install itself as the 
arbitrator of the sincerity of one camp 
and the malice of the other, nor has it 
the right to oblige the Christian to vote 
for the Catholic party. The Catholics 
should remain free to judge, should the 
occasion arise, that the government led 
by another party would be preferable, 
from the point of view of the common 
good—provided, of course, that the lat- 


ter party was not hostile to religious 
values. 


That it not be hostile: many of the 
Catholics whose position we are describ- 
ing in this article ask and desire noth- 
ing more. In this way they rejoin, al- 
though by a different route, the con- 
clusions of their ancestors of Catholic 
liberalism. They have seen how unhappy 
has been the use of constraint, how co- 
ercion has turned men of faith toward 
anti-clericalism, how every form of bo- 
nus, whether open or concealed, which 
the ruling and owning class accords to 
ostentation in religious practice, repre- 
sents the abasement of religions and 
leads to all kinds of confusions. Italy 
has seen the reflowering of certain forms 
of pharisaism; the worker, the employee 
knows that he will become suspect if 
he does not participate in a particular 
religious manifestation, in a service cel- 
ebrated in an office or a workshop on 
the initiative of the minister, the pres- 
ident of a particular public office, or 








the owner of the factory. Teachers, to 
be agreeable to their principal, feel 
obligated to lead their students to reli- 
gious ceremonies or to religious classes 
that have been organized by the bishop; 
it is the same situation for attorney gen- 
erals or rectors of academies when they 
introduce a few phrases from a recent 
papal allocution in each of their talks. 


The Catholics whom we are describ- 
ing in this article sharply disapprove of 
all noisy manifestations of faith, just as 
they mistrust the gesture of the Com- 
munist leader who supposedly burns his 
party membership card in order to cross 
over, to the sound of trumpets and roll- 
ing drums, into a Catholic organization. 
It is not even a matter of good taste; 
the recent past has shown us how much 
coercion corrupts some hearts, just as it 
produces the germ of hatred in others. 
It also creates a confusion whose effect 
is to replace the clear distinction be- 
tween religious and non-religious men 
with the opposition between church- 
goers and non-church-goers, between in- 
cense-bearers and non-incense-bearers— 
how is one to know which of the two 
is nearer to God? 


The defense of what is of greatest 
value in the person, the respect for the 
I, has always rightly been considered as 
the most irreducible contribution of 
Christianity. This value is in peril to- 
day, when obedience becomes too often 
an enforced applause, an unconditional 
acceptance in which the slightest reserva- 
tion is enough to breed suspicions. These 
non-conformist Catholics want a state 
which acts according to Christian laws 
and values; but the experience of totali- 
tarian regimes, or those with which a 
Concordat has been concluded, has led 
them to a position similar to those of 
19th century liberals, so fearful of al- 
liances between Caesar and Peter. These 
non-conformists have seen their share 
of right-thinking conservatives who felt 





it proper to intone hymns to “the reli- 
gion of our fathers’—a fine formula to 
reconcile believers with non-believers— 
to religion-as-the-cement-of-national-solid- 
arity, and who have never stopped grum- 
bling about the poison of Protestantism 
and the poison of atheism. Although the 
non-conformists do not pretend to fa- 
thom the judgments of God, they can 
hardly believe that He could have been 
pleased by those abuses which were com- 
mitted under a Fascist state with which 
a concordat had been concluded. 


Those among them who have some 
knowledge of history know that it is 
through opposition that the Church is 
purified and improved. They certainly 
do not want to see persecutions and mar- 
tyrs, but they know how deceptive the 
easy way is, the way of official religion, 
in which the religious man who retains 
a critical sense automatically becomes a 
political outcast, and in which a cur- 
tain of silence would be lowered over 
every misdeed, large or small, that might 
be committed by an ecclesiastic or a reli- 
gious institution. They remember that 
God’s ministers are men as well, and 
that to be constantly flattered, and pro- 
tected from all sanction and criticism, 
would corrupt even the best of them. 


In their opposition to all forms of 
coercion, these Catholics are consequent- 
ly opposed to any discrimination or cru- 
sade against Communists. In fact, such 
a persecution has already begun, and if 
it has not taken as violent a form as 
under Fascism, it betrays itself by the 
refusal of passports, exclusion from com- 
petitions for various public jobs, arbi- 
trary dismissals in factories, the attitude 
of the magistrate who never pronounces 
a judgment against the defamation of a 
Communist but will be quick to see some 
attack against civil authority in some 
Communist speech, or by the attitude 
of administrative authorities who gladly 
tolerate defamatory notices regarding 
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Communist personalities, but not of 
members of other parties. 


The Catholic non-conformists also 
protest against the exaggerations of 
movie and theatrical censorship. They 
do not have the least indulgence for the 
libertine mentality nor for anything 
which opposes a serious, and even rigor- 
ist conception of life, such as is theirs, 
but they are suspicious of Tartufhsm, 
and believe that an art which was seri- 
ous and of moral inspiration would find 
sufficient strength in itself to prove it- 
self, without needing the protection of 
the district police. 


Before the two great problems which 
are particularly grave in Italy, that of 
political freedom and greater social jus- 
tice, these Catholics defend freedom and 
a different distribution of wealth. 


In this second domain they are not 
in Opposition with the mass of organ- 
ized Catholics, who recognize, in con- 
formity to the directives of the highest 
Church authorities, that economic con- 
servatism must be left behind, that pro- 
found transformations are necessary, and 
that the frightful contrasts between os- 
tentatious wealth and unspeakable pov- 
erty are absolutely indefensible. Every- 
one sees that here in Italy the rich are 
growing wealthier, while there disap- 
pears for the others the hopes of libera- 
tion and the suppression of destitution. 
In this realization, there is no disagree- 
ment between conformist and non-con- 
formist Catholics; the difference would 
reside rather in the latter’s distrust of 
any corporative or paternalist solution, 
who would themselves be divided be- 
tween those who are supporters of lib- 
eral economics and those who are sim- 
pathetic with socialist solutions. We may 
recall that both these positions, anti- 
thetic in themselves, tend to unite the 
rest of the Catholics, for whom liberal- 
ism and socialism are traditional en- 
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emies, against the Catholic non-conform- 
ists, 


The dividing line becomes even sharp- 
er when it is a matter of various prob- 
lems involving freedom. There the tradi- 
tional or conformist Catholic remains, 
almost as if by instinct, favorably dis- 
posed to granting discretionary powers 
to the police department, strict censor- 
ship of the theatre and the movies, and 
restrictive legislation in regard to news- 
papers. 

We again see differences between 
these two groups of Catholics in what 
concerns foreign policy, or rather the 
orientations of public opinion concern- 
ing the relations which ought to be fol- 
lowed with respect to foreign powers. 
Both are devoted to the profound values 
of Catholicism. They look on with con- 
siderable uneasiness at certain forms of 
trans-Atlantic Catholicism which seem 
to them overly pragmatic, and they 
agree that a Catholic of our time must 
act and cannot simply be a contempla- 
tive. In addition, they know that Chris- 
tianity no longer exists when the rela- 
tion between faith and action is prac- 
tically reduced to zero; and they know 
that meditation on suffering, sickness, 
sorrow, death and expiation is essential 
to the Catholic faith. We may speak of 
a Christian joy, but it is not the joy 
of the world; we know of smiling saints, 
but they are smiling in the other world. 


If these preoccupations are shared in 
common, Italian Catholics have differ- 
ences in other areas. The non-conform- 
ists alone—and only a section of them— 
imagine a victory over Communism in- 
dependently of a victory over the eco- 
nomic system which is its material ex- 
pression, The non-traditional Catholics 
desire, above all, that the victory over 
Communism be that of reason, of free 
persuasion, and not one of constraint 
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and threats. Accordingly, they oppose 
every European union, and any non- 
European authority in Europe which 
would establish a system of legal and 
illegal restrictions. 


Another difference is that for the Ca- 
tholic non-conformists the Renaissance, 
liberalism, and even the humanitarian 
socialism of the 19th century are con- 
sidered as currents which were detached, 
at a given historical moment, from the 
common bed of Christianity, which may 
well have assumed hostile aspects, but 
have ultimately rediscovered their source 
and constitute an indispensable common 
heritage for all of Europe. This means 
that for them the defense of European 
values also means the defense of the 
values of the Renaissance, of modern 
philosophy, of liberalism; a diffusion of 
a state of mind which would not recog- 
nize the common character of their tra- 
ditions would be considered by them to 
be a return to barbarism. The other Ca- 
tholics still live in an atmosphere of 
resentful hostility and spend too much 
time thinking about attacks on the 
Church and the victories won by non- 
believers to be able to judge these tradi- 
tions worthy of being preserved. The 
traditional Catholic certainly does not 
imagine Europe to be the spiritual col- 
ony of America, for he will always look 
to the Chair of Peter for light. Never- 
theless, because of the strict liaison that 
he establishes in practice between Ca- 
tholic theology and tradition on one 
hand, and Americanism on the other, 
he risks neglecting many elements that 
the Catholic non-conformist considers in- 
finitely precious for a complete Catho- 
licism, both in our age and in centuries 
to come, elements on which he bases 
his hopes of spiritual victory both in 
the West and in the East. 


translated by JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 
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WHAT IS PHENOMENOLOGY? 


HAT Is phenomenology? It may 
seem strange that this question 
need still be posed a half century after 
the first works of Husserl. Yet it is far 
from being settled. Phenomenology is 
the study of essences and accordingly its 
treatment of every problem is an at- 
tempt to define an essence, the essence 
of perception, or the essence of con- 
sciousness, for example. But phenomen- 
ology is also a philosophy which replaces 
essences in existence, and does not be- 
lieve that man and the world can be 
understood save on the basis of their 
state of fact. It is a transcendental phil- 
osophy which suspends our spontaneous 
natural affirmations in order to under- 
stand them, but it is also a philosophy 
for which the world is always “already 
there” as an inalienable presence which 
precedes reflection. The whole effort of 
phenomenology is to recover this naive 
contact with the world and to give it, 











Maurice Merleau-Ponty is professor of 
Psychology at the Sorbonne and one of 
the more prominent figures in French 
Phenomenological Existentialism. The 
frequent association of his name with 
that of Sartre is justified both on ideo- 
logical grounds and by the fact that he 
has collaborated with the latter in the 
editorship of the periodical Les Temps 
Mopernes. His best known works to date 
are LA STRUCTURE DU COMPORTEMENT 
and PHENOMENOLOGIE DE LA PERCEPTION. 
What follows is the Avant-Propos of 
this second work, and in it he reviews 
from his own point of view the now- 
traditional phenomenological themes. 
His treatment of these marks his work 
as a prolongation of the “Lebenswelt” 
motif which became so important for 
Husserl near the end of his career. 
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at last, a philosophical status. It is a 
philosophy intent upon being an “exact 
science,” but it is also an account of 
space, time, and the world “as lived.” 
It is an attempt to describe our experi- 
ence as it is and to describe it directly, 
without considering its psychological 
genesis or the causal explanations which 
the scientist, historian or sociologist may 
give. Yet Husserl in his final works men- 
tions a “genetic phenomenology”! and 
even a “constructive phenomenology.’” 
These contradictions cannot be relieved 
by distinguishing the phenomenology of 
Husserl from that of Heidegger, for all 
of Sein und Zeit follows a direction indi- 
cated by Husserl, and is only a render- 
ing explicit of the “natiirlichen Welt- 
begriff’ or the “Lebenswelt” which the 
latter, near the end of his life, gave as 
the primary theme of phenomenology. 
The contradiction, then, appears in the 
work of Husserl himself. 

The hurried reader will give up all 
expectation of finding here a completely 
developed doctrine. Indeed, he may 
wonder if a philosophy which has not 
managed to define itself is worth all the 
commotion generated around it, and if 
we are not in fact dealing with a myth 
or a fad. 

Even if this were the case, the pres- 
tige of this myth and the origin of the 
fad would still pose a problem. The one 
who takes philosophy seriously will trans- 
late this situation by saying that phen- 
omenology was practiced and recognized 
as a manner or a Style, that it existed 
as a movement before arriving at a com- 
plete philosophical consciousness. It has 





1 Méditations Cartésiennes, pp. 120, ff. 

2 Cf., the Vile Méditation Cartesienne, edited by 
Eugen Fink and unpublished. G. Berger has been 
kind enough to make known its contents. 








been on the way for a long time, and 
its disciples find it everywhere: in Hegel 
and Kierkegaard certainly, but also in 
Marx, Nietzsche and Freud. A philolog- 
ical commentary on texts would yield 
nothing of importance to us here. We 
only find in the texts what we have put 
there, and the history of philosophy, 
more than any other history, demands 
our Own interpretation. It is in our- 
selves that we will find the unity and 
true meaning of phenomenology. It is 
not so much a question of counting 
citations as of fixing and objectifying 
that Phenomenology for us which has 
given several of our contemporaries, 
when they read Husserl and Heidegger, 
much less the feeling of encountering 
a new philosophy than of meeting some- 
thing which they expected. Phenomenol- 
ogy is accessible only to a phenomeno- 
logical method. Let us attempt, then, 
deliberately to draw together the well- 
known phenomenological themes as they 
are spontaneously drawn together in life. 
Perhaps then we will understand why 
phenomenology has remained so long in 
a state of beginning, a task yet to be 
accomplished. 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
DESCRIPTION 


T IS A QUESTION of description, and not 
I of explanation or analysis. That first 
command which Husser! gave to the new 
phenomenology, that it be a “descrip- 
tive psychology” or that it return “to 
the things themselves” is above all a 
disavowal of science. I am not the re- 
sult of the intersection of a multiplicity 
of causal influences which determine 
my body and my “psychism.” I cannot 
think of myself as a part of the world, 
the simple object of biology, psychology 
and sociology, nor can I shut myself 
out of the universe of science. Every- 
thing that I know of the world, even 
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through science, I know on the basis 
of a view which is my own, or an ex- 
perience of the world without which the 
symbols of science would be meaning: 
less. The entire universe of science is 
constructed upon the world as lived, and 
if we wish to think about science itself 
rigorously, appreciating its meaning and 
scope exactly, we must first of all re- 
awaken that experience of the world of 
which science is an inferior expression. 
Science has not and will never have the 
same sense of being that the world as 
perceived has, for the simple reason that 
it is a determination or explanation of 
that world. 

I am not a “living being” or even a 
“man” or even a “consciousness” with 
all the characteristics which zoology, so- 
cial anatomy or inductive psychology at- 
tributes to these products of nature or 
history. I am the absolute source. My 
existence does not come from my antece- 
dents or my physical and social entour- 
age, but rather goes toward them and 
sustains them. For it is I that make exist 
for myself (and hence “be” in the only 
sense that the word can have for me) 
that tradition which I chose to adopt 
or that horizon whose distance from me 
tends to disappear, since it would have 
no such property as distance were I not 
there to view it. Scientific views accord- 
ing to which I am an event in the world 
are always naive and hypocritical be- 
cause, without mentioning the fact, they 
sustain themselves on that other view, 
that consciousness by which, initially, a 
world is disposed around me and begins 
to exist for me. To turn back to the 
things themselves is to return to that 
world prior to knowledge of which 
knowledge speaks, and with regard to 
which every scientific determination is 
abstractive, dependent and a sign; it is 
like the relationship of geography to 
the countryside where we first learned 
what a forest, a prairie or a river was. 
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This movement is absolutely distinct 
from the idealist turning upon conscious- 
ness, and the demands of pure descrip- 
tion exclude both the procedure of re- 
flective analysis and that of scientific 
explanation. Descartes, and especially 
Kant, freed the subject or consciousness 
by making clear the fact that I would 
be unable to seize anything as existent 
if I did not, first of all, experience my- 
self as existent in the very act of seizing 
the object. They made consciousness, my 
absolute certitude of myself, appear as 
the condition without which there would 
be nothing at all, and they established 
the act of relating as the foundation of 
what was related. Undoubtedly the act 
of relating is nothing without the spec- 
tacle of the world which it relates. The 
unity of consciousness according to Kant 
is exactly contemporaneous with the 
unity of the world, and we lose noth- 
ing by Descartes’ methodic doubt be- 
cause the whole world, at least in terms 
of our experience, is reintegrated with 
the Cogito, which itself is certain and 
affected only with the index “thought 
a 

But the relations of subject and world 
are not rigorously bilateral. If they were, 
the certitude of the world in Descartes’ 
work would be given at the beginning 
with that of the Cogito, and Kant would 
not speak of “Copernican revolution.” 
Reflective analysis moves from our ex- 
perience of the world to the subject as 
a condition of the possibility of that 
experience as distinct from it, and re- 
veals the universal synthesis as that 
without which there would be no world. 
To this extent, such an analysis ceases 
to adhere to our experience, and sub- 
stitutes a reconstruction for an account 
of it. It is understandable, then, that 
Husserl could reproach Kant for his 
“psychologism of faculties of the soul’’’ 





8 Logische Untersuchungen, Prolegomena zur rei- 
nen Logik, p. 93. 
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and oppose this noetic analysis which 
makes the world depend on the synthe- 
tic activity of the subject with his “noe- 
matic reflection” which remains with 
the object, rendering it explicit rather 
than engendering its primordial unity. 


The world is there before any anal- 
ysis which I can make of it, and it would 
be artificial to derive it from a series 
of syntheses which combine the sensa- 
tions and then the perspectives of the 
object. In fact both of these are products 
of analysis and have no reality prior to 
it. Reflective analysis imagines itself 
following in reverse the path of a pre- 
vious constitution and rejoining what 
St. Augustine called an “interior man,” 
a constituting power which he has al- 
ways been. And so reflection runs away 
with itself and takes up a position in an 
invulnerable subjectivity, beyond time 
and being. But that is a naiveté, an in- 
complete reflection which loses consci- 
ousness of its own beginning. I began to 
reflect. My reflection is a reflection on 
the non-reflective. It cannot ignore it- 
self as an event, and hence it appears 
as a genuine creation, a change in struc- 
ture of consciousness, and it is proper 
to it to recognize, as prior to its own 
operations, the world which is given to 
the subject because the subject is given 
to himself. 


The real must be described and not 
constructed or constituted. That means 
that I cannot assimilate perception into 
syntheses which are of the order of judg- 
ment, of acts or of predication. At each 
moment my perceptive field is filled with 
reflected light, tiny noises and fleeting 
tactile impressions which I cannot pre- 
cisely connect with the context per- 
ceived but which I unhesitatingly recog- 
nize as belonging to the world without 
ever confusing them with my dreams. 
At each instant I do surround things 
with an aura of fancy. I imagine objects 
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or persons whose presence is not in- 
compatible with the context but which 
are not in fact part of it. They stand 
forth from it in the theatre of the imag- 
inary. If the reality of my perception 
were founded only on the intrinsic co- 
herence of “representations,” it would 
always be hesitant, and given over to 
my probable conjectures. I would have 
to undo at each moment illusory syn- 
theses and reintegrate with the real the 
aberrant phenomena which I would have 
at first excluded from it. Such is defin- 
itely not the case. Reality is a solid tis- 
sue. It does not await our judgments 
to annex to itself the most surprising 
phenomena, nor to reject our most like- 
ly fancies. Perception is not a science 
of the world, nor even an act, a delib- 
erate taking up of a position. It is the 
basis from which every act issues and 
it is presupposed by them. The world 
is not an object the law of whose con- 
stitution I possess. It is the natural 
milieu and the field of all my thoughts 
and of all my explicit perceptions. Truth 
does not “dwell” only in the “interior 
man’’* for there is no interior man. Man 
is before himself in the world® and it is 
in the world that he knows himself. 
When I turn upon myself from the dog- 
matism of common sense or the dog- 
matism of science, I find, not the dwell- 
ing place of intrinsic truth, but a sub- 
ject committed to the world. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
REDUCTION 


OW THE REAL meaning of the cele- 
brated phenomenological reduction 
can be seen. There is undoubtedy no 





4 In te redi: in interiore homine habitat veritas. 
—St. Augustine. 

5*... Phomme est au monde...” What is in- 
tended here is that man’s relation to the world 
should not be taken as extrinsic or accidental, but 
as essential to his being. For Merleau-Ponty man is 
defined as a presence to the world—"“étre-au-monde.” 
Cf. this text p. 9. Trans. 
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question which Husserl pondered for a 
longer time, nor is there a question to 
which he returned more often, for the 
“reduction problematic” occupies an im- 
portant place in his unpublished works. 
For a long time, and even in recent 
texts, the reduction is presented as the 
return to a transcendental conscious- 
ness before which the world is deployed 
in an absolute transparence, animated 
through and through by a series of ap- 
perceptions which the philosopher is 
charged to reconstitute on the basis of 
their result. Thus my sensation of red 
is apperceived as the manifestation of 
a certain red experienced, the latter as 
the manifestation of a red surface, which 
is itself the manifestation of red card- 
board and this, finally, is the manifesta- 
tion or profile of a red thing, of this 
book. This then would be the appre- 
hension of a certain hylé which signi- 
fies a phenomenon of a superior degree, 
the Sinn-gebung, or active operation of 
giving meaning which would define 
consciousness. The world would simply 
be the “world of signification.” 


Such a reduction could properly be- 
long only to a transcendental idealism, 
a doctrine which treats the world as a 
unity of value undivided by Peter and 
Paul. Their perspectives overlap in this 
unity which makes for the communica- 
tion of “Peter’s consciousness” with 
“Paul’s consciousness.” The problem of 
communication which might arise be- 
cause the perception of the world “by 
Peter” is not the fact of Peter and the 
perception of the world “by Paul” is 
not the fact of Paul is dissipated by the 
existence in each of a pre-personal con- 
sciousness demanded by the very defini- 
tion of consciousness, meaning or truth. 
For this consciousness, communication 
is no problem. Insofar as I am conscious- 
ness, that is, insofar as something has 
meaning for me, I am neither here nor 
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there nor Peter nor Paul. I am indis- 
tinguishable from an “other” conscious- 
ness for we are all immediate presences to 
the world and the world is by definition 
unique, since it is the system of truths. 
Such a transcendental idealism despoils 
the world of its opacity and its trans- 
cendence. The world is that which we 
represent to ourselves, not as men or as 
empirical subjects, but insofar as we 
are all one single light, and we partici- 
pate in the One without dividing it. 
Reflective analysis ignores the problem 
of the other person as well as the prob- 
lem of the world because it makes ap- 
pear in men, with the first spark of con- 
sciousness, the power to go to a truth 
which is universal by right, and because 
the other person is also without loca- 
tion and without body. Alter and Ego 
are one in the true world, the bond of 
spirits. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing how I can think the other per- 
son because the I and consequently the 
other person are not caught up in the 
web of phenomena. We have value ra- 
ther than exist. There is nothing hidden 
from me behind these faces and gestures. 
No countryside is inaccessible to me. 
There is only a bit of shadow, and that 
only because of the light. 

For Husserl, however, there is a prob- 
lem of the other person, and the alter 
ego is a paradox. If the other person is 
in his own right, and not merely for 
me,® and if we are for each other, and 
are not merely one and another for God, 
we must appear to one another. He must 
have an exterior and so must I. Beyond 
the Pour Soi perspective—my view of 
myself and his view of himself—there 
must be a Pour Autrui perspective—my 
view of him and his view of me. Natu- 
rally these two perspectives in each of 
us cannot be simply juxtaposed, for then 





® That is, if the other person does not exist merely 
insofar as and to the extent that I am conscious of 


him. 
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it would not be me that he sees nor he 
that I see. I must be my exterior and 
he his body. This paradox and the dia- 
lectic of the Ego and the Alter-Ego are 
only possible if each is defined by his 
situation and not freed of all inherence. 
They are only possible if philosophy 
does not attain its completion in the 
return to the self, and if I discover by 
reflection not only my presence to my- 
self but also the possibility of a “foreign 
observer.” The paradox and dialectic 
are possible only if at that very moment 
when I experience my existence, and 
until that extreme point of reflection, I 
still lack that absolute density which 
would permit me to step out of time, 
and I discover in myself an internal 
weakness which prevents me from be- 
ing absolutely individual, exposing me 
to the regard of others as a man among 
men or at least a consciousness among 
consciousnesses, 


Up to the present the Cogito deval- 
uated the perception of the other person. 
It taught me that the I is only acces- 
sible to itself because it defined me by 
the thought that I have of myself and 
which, obviously, I am alone in having, 
at least in this ultimate sense. If “other” 
is not to be a vain word, my existence 
must never be reduced to the conscious- 
ness that I have of existing. It must also 
embrace the consciousness that can be 
had of it and hence my incarnation in 
a nature and the possibility at least of a 
historic situation. The Cogito must dis- 
cover me in situation, and it is on that 
condition alone that the transcendental 
subjectivity could, according to Husserl, 
be an intersubjectivity. As meditating 
ego I can very well distinguish the 
world and things from myself, since I 
certainly do not exist in the same fa- 
shion as things. I may even divest my- 
self of my extended body as a thing 
among things, a sum of physico-chemical 
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processes. But the thinking that I dis- 
cover in this way, if it is unlocated in 
objective time and space, is not with- 
out a place in the phenomenological 
world. The world that I distinguished 
from myself as a sum of things or of 
causally connected processes is re-dis- 
covered “in me” as the permanent hori- 
zon of all my thinking and as a dimen- 
sion in relation to which I never cease 
to situate myself. The genuine Cogito 
does not define the existence of the sub- 
ject by the thought that it has of exist- 
ing. It does not convert the certitude 
of the world into certitude of the world 
as thought, nor does it replace the world 
by the signification world. On the con- 
trary it recognizes my thought as an in- 
alienable fact and it eliminates every 
type of idealism in discovering me as 
presence to a world.’ 

Our relation to the world is so pro- 
found and so intimate that the only way 
for us to notice it is to suspend its move- 
ment, to refuse it our complicity (to re- 
gard it ohne mitzumachen as Husserl 
often said) or to render it inoperative. 
It is not that the certitudes of common 
sense should be renounced. On the con- 
trary, they are the constant theme of 
philosophy. But precisely because they 
are the presuppositions of all thought, 
they “go without saying,” and remain 
unnoticed. In order to reawaken them 
and make them appear, we must ab- 
stain from them for a moment. Un- 
doubtedly the best formula for the re- 
duction is given by Eugen Fink, Hus- 
serl’s assistant, when he speaks of an 
“astonishment” before the world.® Here, 
reflection does not retreat from the world 
toward the unity of a consciousness 
upon which the world is founded. It 
withdraws in order to see the transcend- 
ences stand forth clearly. It distends the 





7... étre au monde.” Cf., note 5. 
8 Die phinomenologische Philosophie Edmund 
Husserls in der gegenwartigen Kritik, pp. 331 f. 
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intentional ties which bind us to the 
world in order to make them appear. It 
alone is consciousness of the world be- 
cause it reveals it as strange and para- 
doxical. 


Husserl’s transcendental is not that 
of Kant, and Husserl reproaches Kan- 
tian philosophy for being mundane be- 
cause it utilizes our relation to the world 
which is the driving force of the trans- 
cendental deduction, and makes the 
world immanent to the subject rather 
than standing in awe before this rela- 
tion, and conceiving the subject as trans- 
cendence toward the world. All the mis- 
understandings which have arisen be- 
tween Husserl and his interpreters, with 
his existential “dissidents,” and finally 
with himself, spring from the fact that 
precisely in order to see the world and 
to seize it as a paradox, it is necessary 
to disrupt our familiarity with it, and 
that disruption can teach us nothing 
save the unmotivated surging forth of 
the world. The greatest lesson of the 
reduction is the impossibility of a com- 
plete reduction. That is why Husserl 
questioned himself again and again on 
the possibility of the reduction. If we 
were absolute spirits it would be no 
problem. But since we are engaged in 
a world, and since even our reflections 
take place in the temporal flux which 
they attempt to arrest (since they sich 
einstrémen, as Husserl said) there is no 
thought which embraces all our thought. 


The philosopher, say the unpublished 
works, is in a state of perpetual begin- 
ning. This means that he holds noth- 
ing for definitively acquired which the 
popular majority or the scientists be- 
lieve they know. It also means that phil- 
osophy cannot consider itself as defini- 
tively established in any of the truths 
which it can utter, that it is a renewed 
experience of its own beginning, and 
that it consists entirely of a description 
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of this beginning. It means, finally, that 
this radical reflection is consciousness 
of its own dependence upon a non-re- 
flective life which is its initial, constant 
and final situation. Far from being, as 
one might think, the formula for an 
idealist philosophy, the phenomenologi- 
cal reduction is that of an existentialist 
philosophy: the “In-der-Welt-Sein” of 
Heidegger only appears on the basis of 
the phenomenological reduction. 


ESSENCE 


Faso nvesaatgesstn of the same type 

sets up a good deal of confusion 
around Husserl’s notion of “essences.” 
While every reduction is transcenden- 
tal, says Husserl, it is also necessarily 
eidetic. This means that we cannot sub- 
mit our perception of the world to phil- 
osophical scrutiny without ceasing to be 
identified with that interest in the world 
which defines us. We must withdraw 
from our engagement to make it appear 
as a spectacle, and pass from the fact 
of our existence to the nature of our 
existence, from Dasein to Wesen. But 
it is clear that the essence here is not 
the end but the means. It is our effec- 
tive engagement in the world which 
must be understood and conceptualized, 
and which polarizes all our conceptual 
fixations. The fact that essences are in- 
strumental in reflection does not mean 
that philosophy takes them as its object, 
but rather that our existence is too strict- 
ly caught up in the world to know it- 
self as such at the moment when it is 
thrown forth upon the world, and that 
it needs the idea in order to recognize 
and conquer its state of fact. 

The Viennese school, as is known, 
maintains that we can have relations 
only with meanings. For example, “con- 
sciousness,” for the Viennese school, is 
not our selves. It is a late and compli- 
cated signification which we may use 
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only with circumspection and after hav- 
ing explained the numerous significa- 
tions which have contributed to deter- 
mine it during the course of the seman- 
tic evolution of the word. This logical 
positivism is at the opposite extreme 
from Husserl’s thought. Whatever may 
have been the shifts in meaning which 
finally gave us the word and concept of 
consciousness as an acquisition of the 
language, we have a direct way of ap- 
proaching what it designates: we have 
the experience of ourselves. It is against 
this experience that language means 
something to us. ““The experience which 
is still mute must be led to the pure 
expression of its own meaning.’”® The 
Husserlian essences draw back with them 
all their living relations with experience, 
as the net raised from the ocean floor 
pulls up living algae as well as fish. Jean 
Wahl is incorrect in saying that “Hus- 
serl separates essences from existence.’’!® 
The separated essences are those of lan- 
guage. It is the function of language to 
make essences exist in a separation, which 
is actually only apparent since they still 
repose on the antepredicative life of con- 
sciousness. In the silence of the original 
consciousness there appear not only the 
meanings of words but also the mean- 
ings of things, that primary core of sig- 
nification around which acts of denom- 
ination and expression are organized. 


Seeking the essence of consciousness 
then, will not mean developing the 
Wortbedeutung consciousness, and flee- 
ing existence in a universe of things said. 
It means recovering my effective pres- 
ence to myself, the fact of my conscious- 
ness which is what the word and con- 
cept of consciousness ultimately mean. 
Seeking the essence of the world does 
not mean seeking what it is in idea once 





9 Méditations Cartésiennes, p. 33. 
10“Réalisme dialectique et mystére,” l’Arbaléte, 
Automne 1942, pages not numbered. 
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we have reduced it to a word scheme. 
It means seeking what it is in fact for 
us prior to all formulation. Sensualism 
“reduces” the world by remarking that 
after all we never have anything other 
than states of ourselves. Transcendental 
Idealism also “reduces” the world be- 
cause, though it renders it certain, it 
does so only insofar as the world be- 
comes the thought or consciousness of 
world, the simple correlative of our 
consciousness. It becomes immanent to 
consciousness, and the aseity of things 
is consequently suppressed. 

The eidetic reduction, on the con- 
trary, is the resolution to make the 
world appear as it is prior to all turn- 
ing upon ourselves. It is the ambition 
to make reflection equal to the non- 
reflective life of consciousness. I envision 
and I perceive a world. If I were to say, 
as sensualism does, that there is nothing 
there but “states of consciousness,” and 
then attempt to distinguish my percep- 
tions from my “dreams” by “criteria,” 
I would miss the phenomenon of the 
world. For if I can speak of “dreams” 
and of “reality,” and pose for myself the 
question of the imaginary and the real, 
and if I can doubt the real, it is because 
that distinction is already made for me 
prior to the analysis, and because I have 
an experience of the real as well as of 
the imaginary. Then the problem is not 
to find how critical thought can arrive 
at secondary equivalents of that distinc- 
tion, but to render explicit our primor- 
dial knowledge of the “real,” to describe 
the perception of the world as that upon 
which our idea of truth is permanently 
founded. 

We must not wonder, then, if we real- 
ly perceive a world. Rather, we must 
say that the world is that which we per- 
ceive. More generally, we must not ask 
if our evidences are really truths, or if, 
by some vice of the spirit, what is evi- 
dent for us would not be illusory with 
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regard to some sort of truth as such. If 
we speak of illusion, it is because we 
have recognized illusions. We could only 
have done that in the course of some 
perception which, at that very moment 
attested to its own truth. Hence doubt, 
or the fear of being deceived, is also an 
affirmation of our power to uncover error 
and could not uproot us from the truth. 
We are steeped in truth, and evidence 
is “the experience of truth.” To look 
for the essence of perception is to de- 
clare, not that perception is presumed 
to be truth, but that it is defined for us 
as access to truth. 

If I were to wish, with idealism, to 
base this evidence of fact, this irresisti- 
ble belief, upon an absolute evidence, 
that is upon the absolute clarity of my 
thoughts for me, and if I wished to find 
in myself a nature-generating thought 
which creates the framework of the 
world or reveals it through and through, 
I would be unfaithful to my experience 
of the world and I would be seeking 
what makes it possible rather than what 
it is. The evidence of perception is not 
an adequate thought!” nor apodictic evi- 
dence.'* The world is not what I think, 
but that which I live. I open out upon 
the world. Unquestionably I communi- 
cate with it, but I do not take possession 
of it. It is inexhaustible. “There is a 
world,” or rather, “there is the world”: 
this is a constant theme of my life which 
I can never completely think through. 
The world’s state of fact is what makes 
for the Weltlichkeit der Welt. It is what 
makes the world the world, just as the 
state of fact of the Cogito is not an im- 
perfection in it, but rather what makes 
me certain of my existence. The eidetic 





11 “Das Erlebnis der Wahrheit” (Logische Unter- 
suchungen, Prolegomena zur reinen Logik, p. 190). 

12“An adequate thought would be one which ex- 
hausted its object.” 

18 Formale und transzendentale Logik says in sub- 
stance that there is no apodictic evidence. Cf., p. 142. 
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method is that of a phenomenological 
positivism which bases the possible on 
the real. 


INTENTIONALITY 


E CAN NOW approach the notion of 
W intentionality—too often cited as 
the principal discovery of phenomenol- 
ogy though it is only comprehensible 
when the reduction is understood. 
“Every consciousness is consciousness of 
something.” That is not new. In his ref- 
utation of idealism, Kant demonstrated 
that interior perception is impossible 
without exterior perception, that the 
world as the connection of phenomena 
is anticipated in the consciousness of my 
unity and is the way for me to realize 
myself as consciousness. What distin- 
guishes intentionality from the Kantian 
relation to a possible object is that the 
unity of the world, before being posed 
by knowledge in an act of express iden- 
tification, is lived as already made or 
already there. Kant himself shows in the 
Critique of Judgment that there is a 
unity of imagination and understanding 
and a unity of subjects prior to the ob- 
ject, and that in the experience of the 
beautiful, for example, I experience an 
accord of the sensible and the concept, 
of myself and the other, an accord which 
is itself without concept. Here the sub- 
ject is no longer the universal thinker of 
a system of objects rigorously linked, 
that power of conferring reality which, 
in forming a world, subjects the mul- 
tiple to the law of understanding. It dis- 
covers itself and savors itself as a nature 
in spontaneous conformity to the law 
of understanding. But if the subject has 
a nature, then the hidden art of the 
imagination must condition the categor- 
izing activity. It is no longer simply the 
esthetic judgment but also knowledge 
which rests on it. It is this art of the 
imagination which is the basis of the 
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unity of consciousness and of conscious- 
nesses. 


Husserl takes up the Critique of Judg- 
ment when he speaks of a teleology of 
consciousness. It is not a case of making 
human consciousness the duplicate of 
an absolute thought which would assign 
to it its ends from without. It is a matter 
of recognizing consciousness as projected 
into the world and destined to a world 
which it never envelops nor possesses, 
but toward which it is always directed. 
And it is a case of recognizing the world 
as the pre-objective individual whose 
imperious unity prescribes to knowledge 
its goal. That is why Husserl distin- 
guishes the intentionality of the act, 
which is that of our judgments and of 
our voluntary adoption of positions (the 
only one of which the Critique of Pure 
Reason spoke) and the operating inten- 
tionality (fungierende Intentionalitat) . 
The latter establishes the natural and 
antepredicative unity of the world and 
of our life, a unity which appears more 
clearly in our desires, our evaluations 
and the general demeanor, than in ob- 
jective knowledge, and which furnishes 
the text of which our knowledge seeks 
to be the exact translation. The rela- 
tion with the world as it utters itself 
indefatigably in us is nothing which can 
be rendered clearer by analysis. Philoso- 
phy can only place it in view and offer 
it for our recognition. 


Thanks to this enlarged notion of in- 
tentionality, phenomenological “‘compre- 
hension” is distinguished from classic 
“intellection” which is limited to “true 
and unchanging natures,” and phenom- 
enology can become a phenomenology 
of genesis. Whether it is a case of some- 
thing perceived, or a historical event or 
doctrine, “to understand” means to seize 
again the total intention. To under- 
stand, one must grasp not only what 
these are when represented: the “proper- 








ties” of the thing perceived, the dust of 
“historical facts,” the “ideas” introduced 
by the doctrine. Seizing the total inten- 
tion means grasping the unique manner 
of existing which is expressed in the 
properties of the pebble, the glass or 
the piece of wax, in all the facts of a 
revolution, in all the thoughts of a phil- 
osopher. In each civilization the Idea 
must be found. We mean Idea in the 
Hegelian sense: not a law of the physico- 
mathematic type accessible to objective 
thought, but the formula of a unique 
behavior with regard to others, nature, 
time and death. What must be found is 
that certain manner of formularizing 
the world which the historian must be 
capable of adopting and assuming. These 
are the dimensions of history. 


In relation to them, no single word 
nor human gesture, however habitual or 
distracted, is without meaning. I thought 
myself exhausted. A minister thought 
that he had only made a standard re- 
mark. But then my silence or his word 
takes on a meaning because my fatigue 
or the recourse to a ready-made formula 
expresses a certain disinterest, and 
hence is still the adoption of a position 
as regards the situation. In an event con- 
sidered in close-up and at the moment 
when it is lived, everything seems to be 
fortuitous: that favorable meeting, the 
ambition of this or that person, or an- 
other local circumstance seems to have 
been decisive. But the chance happen- 
ings compensate each other, and that 
dust of facts forms an agglomeration. 
There appears the outline of a way of 
facing the human situation, an event 
whose contours are defined and of which 
one can speak. Should we understand 
history on the basis of ideology, or pol- 
itics, or religion or economics? Should 
we understand a doctrine by its mani- 
fest content, or by the psychology of 
the author and by the events of his life? 
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We must understand in all of these ways 
at once. Everything has a meaning, and 
we find beneath all the relations the 
same structure of being. All of these 
views are true as long as they are not 
isolated, as long as one goes to the foun- 
dations of history and encounters the 
unique core of existential meaning 
which is explicit in each perspective. 

It is true, as Marx said, that history 
does not march on its head. But it is 
also true that it does not think with its 
feet. Better still, we need not concern 
ourselves with either its “head” or its 
“feet” but rather with its body. All the 
economic and psychological explanations 
of a doctrine are true, since the thinker 
thinks only on the basis of what is. Re- 
flection upon a doctrine will only be 
total if it succeeds in relating itself to 
the history of the doctrine and with the 
external explanations, and in replacing 
the causes and the meaning of the doc- 
trine in an existential structure. There 
is, as Husserl says, a “genesis of mean- 
ing” (Sinngenesis) '* which alone teach- 
es us, in the final analysis, what the 
doctrine “means.” Like understanding, 
criticism must be pursued on all levels. 
Certainly a doctrine cannot be refuted 
simply by connecting it to this or that 
accident in the life of its author—its 
meaning extends beyond that. And there 
is no pure accident in existence nor in 
coexistence, since one and the other as- 
similate the fortuitous and rationalize it. 
Finally, just as history is indivisible in 
the present, so it is in its succession. 
In relation to its fundamental dimen- 
sions, all historical periods appear as 
manifestations of a single existence or 
episodes of a single drama of whose de- 
nouement, if it has one, we are ignorant. 
Because we are present to a world, we 





14The term is common in the unpublished works. 
The idea is already present in the Formele und 
transzendentale Logik, pp. 184 ff. 
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are condemned to meaning and we can 
do or say nothing which does not take 
a place in history. 


RATIONALITY, THE WORLD, 
PHILOSOPHY 


Bue MOST important acquisition of 
phenomenology is undoubtedly to 
have joined extreme subjectivism and 
extreme objectivism in its notion of 
world or of rationality. Rationality is 
exactly measured out in the experiences 
in which it reveals itself. There is ra- 
tionality, that is, perspectives overlap, 
perceptions confirm one another, and a 
meaning appears. But it cannot be set 
apart and transformed into either ab- 
solute Spirit or world in the realist sense. 
The phenomenological world is not pure 
being, but the meaning which appears 
at the intersection of my experiences 
and at the intersection of my experi- 
ences with those of others by the en- 
meshing of one with the other. Thus it 
is inseparable from the subjectivity and 
from the intersubjectivity which form 
their unity by taking up my past experi- 
ences in my present experiences and the 
experience of others in my own. For the 
first time the meditation of the philoso- 
pher is sufficiently conscious not to en- 
dow its own results with reality in the 
world or prior to it. The philosopher 
attempts to think the world, the other 
and himself and to conceive their rela- 
tions. But the meditating Ego, the “im- 
partial spectator’ (uninteressierter Zu- 
schauer)?5 never joins forces with 
a rationality already given. It establishes 
itself¥® and its rationality by an initia- 
tive which has no guarantee in being 
and whose right rests entirely on the ef- 
fective power which it gives us to as- 
sume our history. The phenomenologi- 





15 Vile Méditation Cartesienne. (Unpublished). 
16 Ibid. 





cal world is not a more primary being 
rendered explicit, but the foundation of 
being. Philosophy is not the reflection 
of a more original truth but the art of 
making a truth real. 

It will be asked how that making real 
is possible, and if it is not in fact the 
attaining of a Reason which pre-exists 
in things. But the only Logos which pre- 
exists is the world itself, and the philo- 
sophy which makes for its manifest exist- 
ence does not begin by being possible. 
It is actual or real, like the world of 
which it is part, and no explanatory 
hypothesis is clearer than the very act 
by which we assume this incomplete 
world in our attempt to totalize and 
to think it. Rationality is no problem. 
Behind it lies no unknown thing that 
we need determine deductively or prove 
inductively. We are present at each in- 
stant to this miracle of the connection 
of experiences, and no one knows better 
than we how it is done because we are 
this very core of relations. The world 
and reason are no problem. They are 
mysterious, but mystery defines them. 
There is no question of dissipating the 
mystery by some solution, for they are 
prior to solutions. Genuine philosophy 
is re-learning to see the world, and in 
this sense a story recounted can signify 
the world with as much “depth” as a 
treatise in philosophy. Our fate is in 
our own hands. We become responsible 
for our history by reflection, but also by 
a decision in which we commit our life. 
In each case the act is violent and is 
verified only in actual exercise. 

Phenomenology as revelation of the 
world rests on itself and is its own 
basis.17 All knowledge is rooted in a 
ground of postulates and finally on our 
communication with the world, which 
communication is the primary domain 





17 “Ruckbeziehung der Phinomenologie auf sich 
selbst,” say the unpublished works. 
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of rationality. Philosophy as a radical 
reflection is in principle deprived of that 
resource. Since it too is in history it 
also makes use of the world and reasons 
already formulated, It must then inter- 
rogate itself as it does every type of 
knowledge. It will double back upon it- 
self indefinitely, then, and will be, as 
Husserl said, an infinite dialogue or med- 
itation. To the extent that it remains 
faithful to its own intention, it will 
never know where it is going. The in- 
completion of phenomenology and the 
allure of its inchoative state are not the 
signs of failure. They are inevitable be- 
cause phenomenology has for its task the 
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revelation of the mystery of the world 
and the mystery of reason.'® 
It is not accidental that phenomenol- 
ogy was a movement before being a doc- 
trine or a system. It is as laborious as 
the work of Balzac, or of Proust or of 
Valéry or of Cézanne, because of the 
same type of attention and wonder, the 
same demands of consciousness, the same 
will to seize the meaning of the world 
or of history in its state of genesis. In 
this regard it fuses with modern 
thought. 
translated by JoHN F. BANNAN 





18 We owe this expression to G. Gusdorf who, 
however, uses it in another sense. 
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THE CONFESSOR'S PROBLEM 


SYCHIATRISTS are sometimes poor psy- 
Pp chologists: they may have science 
but lack art; and so they may make 
some elementary blunder because, 
though they know all that the text- 
books can teach them, and can pin 
the appropriate type-labels on to their 
patients, they cannot see the personality 
and therefore the particular needs of 
this or that individual as such: they lack 
intuition. The parallel between psychia- 
trist and priest is not to be pressed too 
far; but there are similarities as obvious 
as the differences, and this danger is 
one of them. For the confessor too needs 
art as well as science: when he has as- 
similated all that his books of moral 
theology and canon law can teach him 
his preparation is not at an end but 
only beginning. If he is to do his work 
properly he must learn how general 
principles are to be brought down to 
particular individual circumstances, how 
general rules must be adapted to the 
conditions and needs of X and Y. Sacra- 
menta sunt propter homines: the sacra- 
ments were made for men: but the old 
axiom means precisely ‘made for this 
man and that man,’ and every human 
being is unique. All that is especially 
applicable to the task of the confessor, 
is indeed the core of the confessor’s prob- 
lem; and it applies to every aspect of 
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his work: as father, as doctor, as teacher, 
as judge. 

The aspect of fatherhood is primary, 
and must colour all the others. In the 
moment of absolution the priest, acting 
in the place and in the power of Christ, 
is the giver of life: he represents there- 
fore the fatherhood of God the Creator 
and Re-creator of life; he must act then 
not merely with the authority of a fa- 
ther but with a father’s understanding, 
patience, indulgence, love. In the Ca- 
non of the Mass we pray that God our 
Father may look upon our offerings pro- 
pitio ac sereno vultu—as Mgr. Knox puts 
it, ‘with an indulgent smile’; Pope Leo 
XII reminds us that the priest, having 
“put on the mercy of Christ Jesus, must 
know how to deal carefully, patiently 
and gently with sinners; for ‘charity 1s 
patient ..., charity suffers all things, en- 
dures all things.’’” No doubt there are 
moments when it is proper for those 
who represent Christ to exhibit a just 
anger as he did; but the symbol of the 
sacrament of penance is not the driving 
out of the traffickers from the Temple 
but the episode of the woman taken in 
adultery. “Go in peace’: that is the end 
to which everything must lead; and so 
there can never be room for anger, dis- 
gust, astonishment, reprobation, pharisa- 
ism: only the loving warmth and wel- 
come of the father in the story of the 
prodigal—but with this in addition, that 
the priest must always realize that as 
a private individual he is a prodigal too. 

This last point is capital. Just as you 
can never help anyone in any real sense 
if you minister ex alto, with the chilly 
condescension which kills all sympathy, 
so the priest can never help the sinner 
if the sinner is for him a stranger, as 
remote from his own experience as an 
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intruder from Mars. Consequently, for 
priests so graced by God that they have 
no immediate acquaintance with grave 
sin in their own lives, the first duty is 
to use their imaginations, to see how 
easily they could stand where others 
stand, and to realize that if in fact they 
are different it is simply because he who 
is mighty has done great things in them; 
it is moreover to reflect on the ambiguity 
of the word ‘sinner’ and on how silly 
it is to think of the pharisee as sinless 
and the publican as sinner. 

That is not to say, of course, that it 
can ever be right for the confessor to 
minimize the gravity of what is in it- 
self grave; on the contrary, it may at 
times be his duty to try to increase the 
penitent’s sense of sin and sorrow for 
sin. Yet even so the end remains the 
same: to send him away in peace of 
soul: he must urge him and help him 
to sorrow, not remorse: to something 
creative, not sterile, to the sort of sor- 
row which is somehow simultaneously 
joy because the sense of sin is also at 
the same time a sense of God’s love and 
mercy, and the darkness is that creative 
darkness in which the Light is found, 
adored, loved. 

But this in its turn demands great 
understanding and gentleness. It will 
never be achieved if there is any ele- 
ment of anger or repulsion or condes- 
cension; it will not be achieved merely 
by some understanding of human weak- 
ness in general, You cannot help John 
or Susan simply by having a general 
scientific knowledge of boy or girl, man 
or woman, you can help only by having 
also some sort of intuitive understand- 
ing of this boy, this girl, this man, this 
woman. It is not for nothing that we 
speak of holy Mother Church: just as 
our concept of God’s fatherhood will be 
faulty if we exclude from it the qualities 
we associate in our human categories 
with the idea of motherhood, so we have 
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to remember that, as Mgr. Bougeaud put 
it, just as there is something priestly 
about the heart of a mother, so there 
must be something of motherhood in 
the vocation of the priest, something of 
a mother’s tenderness and compassion, 
but also something of her deep intui- 
tion where her children are concerned. 
A good mother is never shocked, never 
loses patience, never abandons her son, 
precisely because she understands him 
and understanding can sympathize—can 
console and encourage. Go in peace: the 
test of whether the confessor is really 
fulfilling this aspect of his office lies 
there: does the penitent go away re- 
stored, re-created, encouraged, no mat- 
ter how deep his degradation or how 
hopeless his situation has seemed. Non 
vent vocare justos: our Lord came to call 
sinners, not the just: but to call them 
to renewal, to hope, to the taking up 
of life again with fresh courage and 
strength and joy. 

But there is something more which 
this aspect of fatherhood suggests. It is 
the vocation of parents to help their 
children to find and live their own voca- 
tions: to help them, in other words, to 
grow up, to grow to maturity. In the 
supernatural life as in the natural there 
are the stages of infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, maturity; there are the 
phenomena of arrested development, of 
life-refusal, of childhood or adolescence 
never transcended. The Church, not 
through her fault but through ours, can 
become a ‘devouring mother’: we can, 
if we are unwise or cowardly, use her 
as an escape from life, we can hide be- 
hind her skirts, we can try to throw 
back all our responsibilities upon her. 
If we do that we shall never live our 
own vocations as christians in the world; 
we shall never bear witness to Christ; 
we shall never make use of the talents 
given us; we shall never help to save 
the world. The confessor, then, has two 
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things to do. First he must try as best 
he can to sense the ‘age’ of his penitent; 
for he will have to act in one way to 
wards the Catholic of long standing and 
mature mind and soul, and in quite an- 
other way towards the child in years, 
the recent convert, the timid soul in- 
capable of making firm decisions for 
himself and acting decisively upon them. 
Secondly, he must decide whether for 
instance an infantile state of soul is 
right and proper, is ‘natural,’ in the cir- 
cumstances, or whether in fact it rep- 
resents a state of arrested development, 
for again his treatment must differ ac- 
cordingly: you do not treat a child in 
the way you treat a mental invalid. In 
both cases maturity is the aim; but in 
both cases also the aim remains peace; 
and so the confessor must avoid trying 
to dragoon an ailing penitent, trying to 
make him go too fast; at all costs he 
must avoid treating a real ailment of 
mind and soul as though it were a mere 
fiction, something to be brushed aside 
with a single gesture... What irrepara- 
ble harm can be done by the brash use 
of such slogans as ‘Just pull yourself 
together’! * 


I" Is HERE that the second aspect of the 
confessor’s office is most easily abused: 
that of judge. The confessional is indeed 
a tribunal: the penitent is the self-ac- 
cused, the priest represents Christ the 
Judge, he administers the law and im- 
poses sentence. Yes, but with what qual- 
ifications, what un-juridical colourings 
of the situation! For the judge remains 
first of all a father. To forget that is 
to drive people away from the sacra- 
ments: if the confessor uses his authority 
to browbeat his penitents, to harass 
them, to deny or belittle their difficul- 
ties; if he has an exaggerated idea of 
his own preceptive power; if he con- 
fuses objective wrongness with subjec- 
tive guilt, and shows only impatience 
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and incomprehension for the penitent’s 
subjective situation; if he makes impos- 
sible demands; if he can express only 
blame, censure, disgust and horror; then 
he is failing in his ministry: he is not 
leading men back to God but driving 
them away from him. 

It is surely a reflection on some of 
the representatives of the ecclesia docens 
that the ecclesia discens should so often 
accuse itself in confession of sins which 
are not sins at all—the Sunday Mass un- 
avoidably missed, the harmless and in- 
deed commendable love-making, the 
temptations never given in to. It is still 
more sinister to discover the extent to 
which Catholics attribute far more im- 
portance to a breach of ecclesiastical 
law, such as Friday abstinence, than to 
breaches of divine law, the sins against 
justice and charity. Furthermore there 
is the undeniable fact that so many 
Catholics think that the really impor- 
tant sins are the sins of the flesh. And 
one cannot help wondering to what ex- 
tent a misguided technique in the con- 
fessional is responsible, when indeed it 
is not simply a question of a false scale 
of values in the mind of the confessor 
himself. 

For instance, interrogation is some- 
times part of the duty of the confessor 
as judge: but how carefully it must be 
done! The difficulty often is that for 
the integrity of the confession a ques- 
tion must be asked about some sin which 
is not at all the most important thing 
mentioned by the penitent: surely then 
it is wise in such cases to off-set the 
questioning by some animadversion 
about the more important matter, as a 
question for instance about the precise 
species of a sexual sin might be off-set 
by some remarks about the importance 
of being faithful to the duty of daily 
prayer. (And how essential it is to be 
prudent in any questionings about sex- 
ual sins: melius in pluribus deficere 
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quam in uno superabundare; it is better 
to ask too little in many cases than to 
ask too much in one. For here again, 
and in the whole matter of questioning 
in general, the confessor has to try to 
estimate the spiritual age of the peni- 
tent, and to act accordingly. Indiscre- 
tion, where the young in age or in the 
spiritual life are concerned, can easily 
do great harm: can shock the penitent, 
can put ideas into his head, can con- 
fuse him, can set up a real and perhaps 
insuperable inhibition which will pre- 
vent him from going to confession again. 
(Here if anywhere the winds of the 
theological textbooks need tempering by 
the virtues of prudence and gentleness 
and by a fatherly insight.) 

The penitent’s age is again relevant 
when it is the penitent himself who asks 
questions. ‘Was it a mortal sin, Father?’ 
—how is the confessor to answer? He 
must of course, where objective right 
and wrong are concerned, answer quite 
simply: Actions of the type X are or 
are not mortal sins; but what of sub- 
jective degrees of guilt? Surely once 
again he must study the age of his peni- 
tent: the spiritually adult he must help 
to make up their own minds—You know 
the conditions which must be fulfilled 
if a sin is to be mortal—full knowledge, 
awareness, consent—were they in fact ful- 
filled in this case or not? At the other 
extreme there are the scrupulous, who 
by definition are incapable of making 
up their own minds: here is a case where 
the priest, if he is to be truly a father- 
judge, must shoulder all responsibility, 
must be categorical; his main concern 
here is therapeutic, to lead the penitent 
away from his ceaseless self-analysis, un- 
real and neurotic and sterile, to the love 
and mercy of God not as an abstract 
truth intellectually apprehended but as 
a lived experience. If he is wise he will 
restrict his penitent’s confession to some 
simple, general formula from which 
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there must be no departure: I accuse 
myself of all the sins I have committed 
since my last confession and all the sins 
of my past life; and for the rest he will 
go on reminding him again and again: 
God is your Father, not a policeman; 
think about God and his love, not about 
yourself... 

But it is not only the scrupulous who 
have to be helped to guard against anxi- 
ety. A sense of sin and of guilt can be 
a creative thing, creatively used: can 
be the darkness, the dark waters—the 
parallel with baptism is obvious—out of 
which life comes. But if sin is allowed 
to breed anxiety, the anxiety itself will 
breed further sin, and the further sin 
may in the end produce despair, so that 
what is in fact just a moral difficulty 
like any other may become a crisis, a 
reason for turning away hopelessly from 
the sacraments and from the Church al- 
together. Anxiety is one thing; tension 
is quite another. Tension is the condi- 
tion of life and of growth: the fact that 
you have this moral disability, this fail- 
ing which you cannot seem to conquer, 
is no cause for despair; on the contrary, 
it is there to be used, to engage your 
energies, to provide the exercise with- 
out which you might become flabby and 
the ‘divine discontent’ without which 
you might become proud and compla- 
cent. 


ERE THE JUDGE becomes the doctor: 

the priest's office is now to diag- 
nose, perhaps to warn, certainly to ad- 
vise. He must try to discern the cause 
of the trouble in order to suggest a 
remedy. To suggest: the advice of a 
spiritual director is meant to be pre- 
cisely directive, not preceptive. There 
is a danger here, on the penitent’s part, 
of a sort of spiritual masochism: a sur- 
rendering of one’s personality, one’s 
mind and will, into the hands of an- 
other human being so as to escape from 
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maturity and in the last resort from life 
itself; it is for the confessor, on the con- 
trary, to try to lead the penitent to- 
wards an even greater degree of maturi- 
ty: towards a more and more adult at- 
titude to religion, in prayer, in worship, 
in the moral life. Religion can so easily 
become magic, superstition, a seeking for 
comfort, for irresponsible security, an 
escape; and the human mind can be a 
very tortuous instrument. If you try, by 
the adroit way you put things, to en- 
gineer the priest into saying that X is 
not a sin (though deep down you know 
that it is) so that then, regarding his 
dictum as oracular you feel you can sin 
with impunity; if you look to him to 
answer every question, to be a sort of 
continual source of private revelation, 
instead of using the mind that God gave 
you; if you look to him for a slick and 
immediate solution of all your moral dif- 
ficulties: you are using him not as a 
minister of God but as a magician, you 
are misusing the sacrament. 

It remains true that the confessor as 
doctor has often to try to suggest reme- 
dial measures: and again he meets the 
same difficulty as before; he is dealing 
with an individual. There are of course 
certain remedial measures for all moral 
difficulties: the sacraments, prayer, devo- 
tion to our Lady, to one’s guardian an- 
gel, and so forth; there are particular 
types of remedy against particular vices; 
but what in the last resort is needed is 
this particular remedy for this man’s 
particular failing. It is alas the fact that 
sometimes advice is given which falls 
into none of these three categories: to 
take an extreme case, a homosexual de- 
scribed recently in a letter how he had 
been told in confession to ‘find a nice 


1 Examples of immaturity and the need of in- 
struction readily suggest themselves from the sphere 
of sexual ethics, but are, of course, far from being 
confined to it; they are equally to be found in the 
spheres of social justice, or prudence, or fortitude. 
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Irish girl and marry her’ and how, when 
he remained silent, the priest asked him 
if he disliked the Irish... 

As doctor the priest must advise; as 
teacher he must instruct; but again with 
the same reservations. In order to in- 
struct adequately he must have a grasp 
of the science of moral theology; he must 
also have the art of discerning the needs 
and abilities and limitations of indivi- 
dual souls. Obviously he will fail in his 
duty if he withholds information which 
is necessary and which the penitent can 
assimilate; but equally he will fail if 
his instruction causes anxiety, scrupul- 
osity, or bad faith. Conscientiae non sunt 
inquietandae: there are certain tradi- 
tional guiding principles which help us 
to see how and when information may 
be given without danger of disturbing 
peace of mind and conscience. 

Ignorance is either vincible (culpable 
and curable) or not. If the former, in- 
formation about this or that obligation 
must be given since the ignorance de- 
notes bad faith; but what if it is, as 
the theologians say, invincible? Here 
you must distinguish: if you feel con- 
vinced that the penitent will be able 
to understand your instruction and to 
follow it, you must give it; otherwise 
you must not, (for it would be useless 
and you would be simply turning good 
faith into bad faith and material sin 
into formal sin), unless the penitent 
himself asks, or your silence would be 
considered as an encouragement to evil, 
or the ignorance or doubt concerns the 
first principles of the natural law or 
their immediate consequences (for such 
ignorance could not be long invincible 
and therefore excusable), or finally if 
lack of instruction would leave the peni- 
tent in proximate occasion of sinning. 
But conscientiae non inquietandae: in 
doubt, we are told, it is better to ab- 
stain; and the doubt, it must once again 
be emphasized, means primarily a doubt 
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about the subjective dispositions and 
capacities of this or that particular peni- 
tent. 

Conscientiae non inquietandae is the 
negative aspect of the positive purpose 
of the sacrament contained in the 
phrase, Go in peace. If instruction is 
not given it is in order that the peni- 
tent may quite literally be left in peace; 
if it is given it must be given in such 
a way as to stress its positive and crea- 
tive content. Not just, This is some- 
thing you must not do; but, This is to 
be avoided in order that that may be 
achieved, Nothing is more discouraging 
than a tirade about the importance of 
a negation. Battling against vices and 
failings has to be set in the perspective 
of an attempt to achieve the good life; 
and virtue itself has to be set within the 
supreme aim, which is charity or holi- 
ness. It is a good thing to be a man of 
high moral character, but not if it 
means a lack of love. Better to love God 
out of weakness than to love oneself in 
one’s strength. Great charity is compati- 
ble with many weaknesses; but the most 
perfect moral probity does not of itself 
imply humility and love. Hence the prob- 
lem for the confessor here is one of great 
delicacy: should he give instruction on 
this or that point or not? if so, in what 
way is it to be done? how can he put 
the emphasis on the positive without 
minimizing the negative? how can he 
stress adequately the importance of avoid- 
ing sin while at the same time giving 
a positive emphasis to all that he says? 
and finally, how can he urge the im- 
portance of moral effort while at the 
same time making it clear to the peni- 
tent that the one essential thing is not 
action but passion, that patiens divina 
which is the root of holiness? 

These are questions to which there is 
no slick answer; but they do not as they 
stand represent the confessor’s problem 
in its entirety: they have to be put into 
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the context of the over-riding problem 
with which we have already been con- 
cerned—the problem of adapting all de- 
cisions, judgements, advice, exhortation 
to this particular individual. And this 
might well seem to make the difficulties 
insoluble. For how can the confessor 
adapt himself to the individual penitent 
unless he knows the penitent; and how 
can he know him if he is no more than 
a transient whisper through a grille? 


I" SHOULD perhaps be made clear that 
in this paper we have been concerned 
to keep within the terms of reference 
set by its title: no doubt in the great 
majority of cases there will be no par- 
ticular ‘confessor’s problem’: the confes- 
sions of ordinary, simple, uninhibited 
people usually call for nothing more 
complicated than the giving of penance 
and absolution with perhaps a little 
homily if time allows. But we are con- 
cerned here not with the usual confes- 
sions but with the unusual; we are con- 
cerned with a problem because we are 
concerned with the Church’s problem— 
children—and if they are a minority they 
are certainly not a small minority. Even 
the best-informed and most balanced of 
mortals need advice sometimes, need 
sometimes the ministrations of the con- 
fessor as teacher or doctor. And then, 
inevitably, the problem makes itself felt. 
Compare the priest, faced with an in- 
visible, anonymous penitent and con- 
scious of the long queue waiting out- 
side, with the psychiatrist who learns 
gradually, through a long series of 
lengthy interviews, something about the 
individual with whom he is called to 
deal. How can the priest hope to suc- 
ceed? 

No doubt the ultimate answer is that 
he must rely on and hope for the re- 
quisite supernatural help in the form 
of some infusion of discernment and wis- 
dom: that, after all, apart from the main 
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work of absolution, is his share in the 
sacrament. But it would be wrong to 
rely upon grace alone: he is bound to 
take such natural measures as are open 
to him to make his task more feasible: 
what are they? 

The first is to acquire a real under- 
standing of the task itself. The priest 
who tells himself that he is quite ade- 
quately equipped because he knows all 
the textbook answers, all the moral and 
canonical tags, is headed for disaster. 
As we have seen, his job is also to make 
sure that he understands human frailty 
and sinfulness, not from some remote 
eminence, but from being acquainted 
with it, really or imaginatively, himself. 
He will never advise aright, still less en- 
courage and strengthen, unless first he 
can sympathize; and he will never sym- 
pathize unless first he understands. Nil 
humani alienum has its application here 
more forcibly perhaps than anywhere 
else. 

Secondly, he must think himself grad- 
ually into the totality of his office: he 
may never be just the judge or the teach- 
er; he must always be father and doctor 
as well. If he judges, it must be as a 
doctor looking to the health of his pa- 
tient; if he instructs, it must be as a 
father striving to lead his son to matur- 
ity and to the achieving of his own voca- 
tion in the world. 

Thirdly, he must learn gradually by 
experience. It might be supposed that 
a mere whisper must be entirely unre- 
vealing of a personality: it is not so. 
Words are always revealing, whether 
whispered or not. A turn of phrase, an 
emphasis, an intonation, the whole way 
in which what has to be said is in fact 
tackled: all these can reveal the speaker: 
can reveal sorrow or cynicism or levity, 
self-complacence or humility, real trou- 
ble and anxiety or the lust for self-dis- 
play, simplicity of heart or a hard-boiled 
over-sophistication, timidity or courage, 
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maturity or infantilism... . All these can 
reveal the speaker: but in very varying 
degrees. Sometimes it will be no more 
than a hint that is given, a probability 
suggested; and then with what care, what 
caution, the confessor has to proceed! 
That is why his two guiding principles 
must always be to say too little rather 
than too much, and to be above all 
things gentle. For if he says too much, 
or in saying even a little is brutal, he 
will do much harm; if he says too little 
but says it with true gentleness the 
chances are that his penitent will re- 
turn, to increase his understanding of 
him and to give him an opportunity of 
offering further enlightenment, encour- 
agement and help. At the very least he 
will have achieved the purpose of the 
sacrament: he will have allowed the pen- 
itent to go in peace. 

To go in peace: two facts, sad but 
certain, have to be admitted and allow- 
ed for in all this discussion of the con- 
fessor’s problem. First, there is the great 
and perhaps growing lack of peace in 
so many individuals in the world of to- 
day. Mention was made above of the 
simple, uncomplicated souls about whom 
there is no problem; but nowadays few- 
er and fewer penitents are likely to be 
wholly simple and uncomplicated, at 
least in countries such as ours. We live 
in an age of anxiety and fear; and these 
tensions once experienced are not likely 
to be confined to political or economic 
matters. True, religion can be the stab- 
ilizing factor which minimizes and per- 
haps dissipates altogether the natural 
fears which today oppress humanity; but 
the thing can also work the other way 
round, and a person suffering from a 
natural sense of insecurity may easily 
feel its repercussions in the sphere of 
religion. Again, the conditions of life 
as we know it are likely to produce moral 
tensions and difficulties: one has only 
to think for example of the appallingly 
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high incidence of moral problems con- 
nected with marriage—real problems to 
which there is just no easy solution, and 
sometimes no solution at all short of 
heroic virtue. Finally, we live in a 
climate of opinion the tendency of which 
is to make faith difficult and religion 
unreal. It may be assumed then that 
many penitents if not most will lack 
peace, quite apart from the sense in 
which any sin-laden soul may be said 
to lack peace until it has received ab- 
solution. Hence the phrase, Go in peace, 
assumes today a special significance, and 
its fulfilment is attended by special dif- 
ficulty. To restore its peace: it may well 
have to be led gradually to the point 
at which grace will in fact mean peace 
because it will in fact overcome the fears 
and anxieties, natural and supernatural, 
to which modern life has given rise. 
But the second fact shows that this 
goal is far from being achieved. On the 
contrary, the fact is that many Catholics 
—and again it is perhaps a growing num- 
ber—leave the confessional with discour- 
agement, depression, perhaps with re- 
sentment and rancour, in their hearts 
because of what they regard as a total 
lack of comprehension on the part of 
their priests. It just will not do—it is 
not enough—to tell the penitent that he 
must say his prayers and go to the sac- 
raments and all will be well, when he 
knows already from bitter experience 
that all will not be well. It will not do 
to upbraid people for sins the avoidance 
of which would be tantamount to heroic 
virtue. And so we come back to one of 
the essential elements in the equipment 
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of the confessor, one of the things with- 
out which he can never hope even to 
begin to solve his problem: the need of 
a sympathy based on a real and deep 
understanding of his penitent’s difficul- 
ties. Without that, the already terrify- 
ing gulf which separates clergy and laity 
must simply go on widening: on the one 
hand a laity battling with real and often 
heart-breaking problems and often look- 
ing desperately for guidance and help; 
on the other, a clergy too often living 
in a quite different world, a closed world 
of their own, talking a language no long- 
er understood of the people, and quite 
unable to reconcile the academic for- 
mulas they have learnt from their text- 
books with the real problems with which 
those formulas ought, if they are to have 
any value at all, to help them to deal. 
It will be recalled that Pope Pius XII 
called upon theological students precise- 
ly not to be satisfied with absorbing the 
contents of ‘little manuals’ but to do 
some real thinking: and his words might 
well form the text for all courses of pas- 
toral theology. 

Da mihi intellectum: give me under- 
standing: that must surely be the prayer 
of the confessor. Give me understanding 
of principles as opposed to rules of 
thumb; give me understanding of the 
difficulties which beset people in the 
world of today; and finally: give me un- 
derstanding of the individuals who come 
to me, as individuals, for otherwise I 
shall not be able to help them, and 
when they ask me for guidance I shall 
not give them peace, I shall send them 
empty away. 




















Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


1. 


The Makers of Christendom. This 
valuable series, launched last year by 
Sheed and Ward under the general edi- 
torship of Christopher Dawson, has 
added two new volumes dealing with 
the life of the Church in the 13th cen- 
tury. They have one element in com- 
mon; both are concerned, at least in 
part, with the oriental world which 
reached the awareness of European men 
through their experiences in the Cru- 
sades. 

The first of these, St. Louis of France, 
is a much-needed new translation and 
re-editing—by Rene Hague—of Joinville’s 
account. The newcomer to 13th century 
materials will find the editorial setting 
of the background of special usefulness. 

The second has greater significance 
for those concerned with the meeting 
of the Christian and oriental worlds in 
our own time. Under the title, The 
Mongol Mission, Christopher Dawson 
has drawn together, both editorially and 
in his introduction, the narratives and 
letters of the Franciscan missionaries in 
Mongolia and China in the 13th and 
14th centuries. The translation is by a 
nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 

The volume opens with the History 
of the Mongols by John of Plano Car- 
pini, to which are added two bulls of In- 
nocent IV to the Emperor of the Tar- 
tars. This is followed by the Narrative 
of Brother Benedict the Pole, his com- 
panion, and Guyuk Khan’s letter to 
Pope Innocent IV. The volume is round- 
ed out with the second and third letters 
of John of Monte Corvino, one of Broth- 
er Peregrine, Bishop of Zaytun, and an- 
other by Andrew of Perugia. 

Readers will be particularly interest- 








ed in Dawson’s opinion that the mis- 
sion turned out to be a genuine case 
of too little and too late, and that Ed- 
ward I of England seems to have been 
the only western leader alive to the pot- 
entialities of the situation. The later 
Khans, down to Tamerlane, were not 
antagonistic to Christianity, and an op- 
portunity arose for a cooperative cru- 
sade into Palestine in 1291. But the 
West was torn by what Dawson calls 
the “miserable quarrel over Sicily which 
was the bitter fruit of the unfortunate 
alliance between the Papacy and Char- 
les of Anjou.” Edward’s efforts “were 
frustrated by the intransigence of the 
Papacy. There was no Crusade, and 
Acre, the last Christian stronghold in 
Palestine, fell before the Egyptians on 
May 18, 129l—almost at the moment 
when Argun (third Khan of Persia 
and Liege of Kubilay) had planned to 
recover Jerusalem (for the Christians) . 
By this time Argun himself was dead 
and the opportunity was lost. Argun’s 
son, Oljaitu, who had been baptized 
Nicholas in the name of the Pope him- 
self, became a Moslem and thenceforth 
Mongols in Persia, as well as in Russia 
and Turkestan, were gradually absorbed 
by the environment of Moslem culture.” 


2. 


Community. Those who recall the 
note on this new Ceylonese journal 
(Fall 1955, p. 365), or who have read 
M. M. Thomas’ article in this issue, may 
be glad to learn more about the con- 
tents of recent numbers of this quarter- 
ly. An editorial on the eve of the Ban- 
dung Conference (April 1955 issue) 
again makes clear the journal’s concern 
with building a sound democracy in In- 











dia—as elsewhere among the Bandung 
nations—which will preserve the best of 
India’s own religious-cultural heritage 
and allow the message of Christianity 
to be heard. 

Thomas’ July article, “Building the 
Social Basis of Democracy in India,” 
gives us a further insight as to what 
questions an Indian Christian is asking 
today, and where he is seeking his an- 
swers. His assertion that “Democracy in 
the final analysis cannot endure except 
as the State acknowledges that the rights 
of the human person and of human so- 
cieties arise out of ends and loyalties 
that transcend the State,” has a familiar 
ring, but listen to the following: 


A more creative approach to the reso- 
lution of this debate between tradi- 
tional religion versus secularism is 
shown by K. M. Pannikkar in his 
recent book The Hindu Society at the 
Cross-Roads, when he advocates the 
introduction in India of a distinction 
and a creative tension between Hindu 
religion and Hindu society. The tra- 
dition of political and social freedom 
in the West owes a great deal, ac- 
cording to historians like Acton and 
sociologists like Dawson and Demant, 
to the creative tension among Church, 
Community, and State; and the intro- 
duction of such a new tension be- 
tween Religion, Society and the State 
may in the long run result in the 
building up of a “secularity that is 
spiritual”... that can give a dynamic 
to society on religious foundations. 
The need of a new scheme and the 
new dynamic secularism may both 
have creative roles to play in the de- 
velopment of a new social humanism 
in which religion instead of becom- 
ing a source of social stagnation will 
be able to provide the basis of a sec- 
ular dynamic redeemed of its total- 
itarian tendencies. 


One might wish to stop and ask how 
one goes about introducing such a ten- 
sion, but the article goes on to the prob- 
lem of absolutism and relativism in 
morality, closing with a quotation from 
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Tillich: “... love, agape, offers a prin- 
ciple of ethics which maintains an eter- 
nal unchangeable element but makes its 
realisation dependent on the continuous 
act of creative intuition.” 


Two other articles in the July num- 
ber would be valuable for our under- 
standing of the East. The first, “Buddh- 
ism and the Scientific Revolution,” at- 
tempts to determine what effect the sci- 
entific revolution of the 17th century 
would have had upon Buddhism had it 
happened there instead of in the West. 
The result is a fine presentation of the 
Buddhist “world-view” by K. N. Jaya- 
tilleke. The second is a survey and anal- 
ysis of “Sarvodaya” by C. Arangaden; 
this movement, “the welfare of all,” has 
arisen out of Ruskin’s influence on 
Gandhi. It is premised on Ruskin’s view 
that “all effectual advancement towards 
this true felicity of the human race must 
be by individual, not public effort... 
It is the extension into the domain of 
social reconstruction of the same concern 
for the vast multitudes of downtrodden 
people which made Gandhi successfully 
transform the Indian National Congress 
from an upper middle-class organization 
to a mass movement...” 


3. 


Heinrich Boll. Criterion’ translation 
of Adam, where are thou? confirms their 
reputation for selecting European fic- 
tion of quality which deserves an Amer- 
ican audience. B6ll’s story is a series of 
vignettes dealing with the retreat of the 
Germans in the East just before the end 
of the war in 1945. As might be expected, 
the pattern of retreat has helped to em- 
phasize a fiercely ironic tone, even a feel- 
ing of senselessness. B6ll’s European rep- 
utation as a novelist concerned with rel- 
igious values is perhaps better seen in 
Acquainted with the Night (Holt, 1954). 


The story of Adam, where are thou? 
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is unfolded through the lives of several 
individuals who appear only briefly, and 
through the life and death of Feinhals, 
a soldier against his will, who appears 
either in person or through some per- 
son who has touched his life. A moment 
of hope is shared by Feinhals and Ilona 
Kartok, a Catholic Jewish girl, who is 
also a music teacher. But in the next 
scene we find her appearing before S.S. 
Leader Filskeit, commander of a con- 
centration camp. If the book can be 
said to have a climax, it is here where 
Ilona sings the All Saints litany for Fil- 
skeit, who is seeking recruits for his 
camp choir. The negation, boredom, 
futility and utter revulsion to the war 
fills out the horror of the concentration 
camp scene. It is a measure of BOoll's 
talent that, producing a book essentially 
made up of separate scenes, he neverthe- 
less achieves a powerful impact on the 
reader. 


4. 


UNESCO. One of the greatest aids 
in forming a Christian understanding 
attuned to the dimensions of our age 
has been the growing awareness of the 
essentially missionary character of Chris- 
tianity. Such a top-flight missionary re- 
view as EGLIsE VIVANTE (28 rue des Jo- 
yeuses Entrées, Louvain, Belgium, quar- 
terly, $3) should be more widely known, 
because it combines this understanding 
with up-to-the-minute information from 
mission fields, and a realistic appraisal 
of international movements and organ- 
izations which are of particular rele- 
vance in such areas. 

In this connection, P. Bretaudeau’s 
“L’Unesco et les missions” (1954, no. 
4) has special value for its summary of 
Unesco activities in various “under-de- 
veloped” countries, and for its balanced 
conclusions: (1) Unesco is a new fact 
in the history of the world, as the first 
world organization working towards the 
development of a universal culture; (2) 


the work undertaken by Unesco is a 
purely technical enterprise, without pro- 
found doctrinal content or religious 
aims; Unesco has no philosophy. unless 
it be the general ideas expressed by the 
Universal Declaration of the Rights of 
Man; (3) its work arouses a great deal 
of interest and hope among the under- 
developed countries; (4) it represents a 
great current of mutual help on the cul- 
tural level in which Catholics must be 
present. 

The same issue contains an excellent 
re-working of traditional themes by Jean 
Frisque, “La condition terrestre du 
chrétien,” an article by J. Bruls on the 
importance of the laity in the new 
churches emerging in Africa, a plea by 
E. Inglesis for greater Catholic participa- 
tion in the F.A.O., etc. 


5. 


The Soviet Union. Most of us have 
decided opinions about the Soviet Union 
and are almost totally uninformed. It 
would be a real contribution, therefore, 
if the recent study of the French Jesuit 
Henri Chambre, Le marxisme en Union 
Sovietique (Editions du Seuil, 1955) 
were immediately translated and widely 
studied. Here we have an abundant 
documentation which represents a mas- 
terly use of Soviet sources, and a serious 
attempt at objectivity which, from the 
interior of the Marxist system itself, 
criticizes the historical development of 
the ideologies which pretend to reflect it. 

Chambre finds contradictions of Marx- 
ist doctrine in Soviet law, in the import- 
ance given to political economy, the pre- 
dominance of political over economic 
considerations, and the over-emphasis on 
the State. 


6. 


American Catholicism and the intel- 
lectual life. This is the title of the 
widely-discussed article by Father John 








Tracy Ellis in THoucur (Fall 1955). 
Father Ellis recognizes that, although 
strong in numbers and material re- 
sources, the Church in America is weak- 
ened in its inability to influence intel- 
lectual circles. He reminds us of the 
initially hostile attitude among the maj- 
ority of Americans, which in turn en- 
couraged the Catholic minority to re- 
main within its own protective enclos- 
ures. The immigrant status of American 
Catholicism, with its successive waves of 
poor and uneducated newcomers, led to 
the emphasis of practical considerations 
in which the building of churches and 
grade schools took precedence, and there 
was little time or money for genuine 
intellectual pursuits. The general Amer- 
ican indifference to intellectual concerns 
played its part in the over-all situation. 

Ellis criticizes the technical and pro- 
fessional emphasis in Catholic educa- 
tion in which secular standards are at 
best duplicated; he feels that a truly in- 
tellectual formation has been neglected. 
He also calls attention to lack of organ- 
ization and the multiplication of sec- 
ond-rate institutions. 

The idea of an intellectual apostolate 
is still new. Church authorities have 
tended to over-emphasize the role of the 
school as an organ of moral formation, 
neglecting its role in training for intel- 
lectual excellence. Evidence is presented 
as to the scarcity of Catholics (and es- 
pecially Catholics teaching in Catholic 
institutions) in the learned societies, the 
absence of publications representing Ca- 
tholic scholarship, etc. Nevertheless, the 
sharp change in the American intellec- 
tual climate of recent years represents a 
great opportunity and a challenge to 
make the requisite effort. 


7. 


Confusion in Argentina. The news- 
papers have duly reported the overthrow 
of Peron in the revolution of September 
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16, followed by the ousting of General 
Lonardi two months later. What is less 
clear in such accounts is that the new 
government of General Aramburu rep- 
resents, among other things, the ousting 
of those Catholic nationalists who had 
supported Peron from 1943 and occupied 
important posts in his government. 
These reactionaries were “converted” to 
democracy by Peron’s attacks on the 
Church, but by their haste in identify- 
ing themselves with the revolution and 
of attempting to justify the Church, they 
have deepened the suspicions of the vari- 
ous political parties and encouraged a 
further anti-clericalism. It would seem 
that the only Catholics who have not 
politically compromised themselves 
would be those democrats of Maritain- 
Sturzo inspiration. But apparently Mari- 
tain remains a controversial figure in 
Argentina—and wherever the idea of the 
Catholic state is still defended—and it 
would appear that key notions of his 
True humanism and Man and the State 
were under attack in the pastoral letters 
of the Argentine bishops issued at the 
close of October. Although these letters 
were arguing for the unity of Catholics 
as both an apostolic and social necessity, 
their effect seems to have been to sharp- 
en political divisions, and even some bi- 
shops who were signatories feel either 
they were not properly informed or do 
not agree with the meaning that has 
been given them. (INFORMATIONS CaA- 
THOLIQUES INTERNATIONALES, Dec. 1, 1955, 
163 blvd. Maleherbes, Paris 17, bi- 
weekly, $5 a year.) 


They thought they were free (Chica- 
go). A demonstration as to how jour- 
nalism, practiced with intelligence and 
human sympathy, can make a serious 
contribution to our historical under- 
standing is given by this work of Mil- 
ton Mayer. Mayer went to live in a 
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German town in Hesse, and has given 
us a Close look at ten local Nazis, whose 
careers can perhaps teach us more about 
the frighteningly universal aspects of the 
totalitarian madness than the stories of 
party leaders. By getting to know these 
ordinary, likable men, we begin to see 
how the highly civilized, highly cultured 
and well-ordered German people could 
become the supporters of the organized 
barbarism of 1933-45. We can place this 
journalistic account along with such a 
philosophical meditation as Max Picard’s 
Hitler in ourselves, because it helps to 
show how easily “good” people can be- 
come evil. Precisely because Mayer pro- 
motes no “party line,” the book suggests 
important and disturbing analogies with 


some aspects of the post-World War II 
scene in America. 


9. 


The political neutrality of the Church 
and co-existence. These were the ques- 
tions proposed for discussion in the an- 
nual “Conversations” help at Saint-Seb- 
astien in Spain under the organization 
of Father Carlos Santamaria, These 
meetings have developed a reputation for 
frank discussion of delicate subjects 
among eminent representatives of quite 
diverse tendencies within Catholicism. 
The boldness and loyalty with which the 
delegates to the conference entered into 
it may be suggested by the following 
excerpt from the directoire which guided 
the discussion: 


What is the real attitude of the 
Church in the face of the following 
errors: 

1. Neutralism, false prudence which 
would keep the Church silent in or- 
der not to conflict with either of the 
international blocs that now exist. 

2. False supernaturalism, which 
would defend the Church from the 
dangers of temporal existence by en- 
closing it in the area of purely dog- 
matic teaching and the dispensing of 





the sacraments; such an attitude would 
prohibit any intervention in social 
and civil life. 

3. Politicism, which would try to 
involve the Church in political strug- 


gles and alignments or place it at the 
service of partisan ideologies. 

4. The false crusade mentality, 
which would try to involve the Church 
in armed battles, forgetting the super- 
natural and universal nature of the 
gospel message. 

5. Partisan and sectarian attitudes 
which would make the Church a 
party, in competition with opposing 
parties. 

6. Clericalism, which aims at in- 


vading specifically political spheres, 
ignoring the autonomy of civil pow- 
er and the temporal order. 

In the face of these errors, how is 
the true meaning of the Church’s at- 
titude to be explained; how may non- 
believers be helped to see the good 
intentions and supernatural ends of 
the Church? 

But at the same time, how can the 
moral and religious teaching of the 
Church be separated from its conse- 
quences and political effects, which 
are sometimes exploted for partisan 


ends, sometimes go further than it 
wishes? 


It is a great compliment to the Catholic 
layman to ask for such rare lucidity! 
Agreement was general that the tradi- 
tional distinction between the “two 
swords” was no longer sufficient: the 
Church has its human and temporal as- 
pect, and every human activity has a 
moral dimension. It must be shown con- 
cretely that the Church maintains its 
independence even as regards those regi- 
mes which confer on it a privileged sta- 
tus. Neither the enemy nor the disciple 
of the state, the Church does not aim 
at the political domination of the world. 


The problem of Christian political 
parties was discussed at length, with the 
various speakers reflecting different na- 
tional experiences. Canon Aubert dis- 
cussed a series of interventions of the 
Church in the political area in the last 











50 years: some facts emphasized the con- 
cern of the Church to accept any form 
of government which would respect its 
mission; others showed political inter- 
vention, when moral principles or the 
rights of the Church were involved, or 
because of the mixed character of num- 
erous political questions. Father Bosc, 
S.J., felt that the last 60 years had seen 
fewer interventions of the Church in 
the political area, but rather a sharper 
sense of the real mission of the Church, 
with the laity accepting more commit: 
ments for themselves. Fathers Hamer 
and Dubarle brought superior under- 
standing to their accounts of Protestant 
and unbelievers’ attitudes to the prob- 
lem of Church and State. 


The co-existence theme was less de- 
veloped, with respectful fidelity paid to 
the Pope’s 1954 Christmas message. Nev- 
ertheless, the construction of that “spir- 
itual bridge” between the two blocs, 
which the Pope had encouraged, was 
understood also as an internal problem 
within each country, between Christian 
and non-Christian, between social classes, 
etc. Father Dubarle emphasized that the 
problem of co-existence was ultimately 
the old problem of the existence of the 
other in this world; the tragedy of our 
situation today is that we no longer un- 
derstand each other, our task today is 
the union of truth and charity. 

Santamaria’s synthesis of the Conver- 
sations took the form of a question: 


Are we capable of bringing the world 
the message for which it is waiting? 
Of bringing it in a language accessi- 
ble to those that are around us? We 
speak of justice, charity and truth, of 
prudence and the common good, the 
person and natural law, but these are 
words that the world no longer under- 
stands. We must rediscover the con- 
ditions of a dialogue between believ- 
ers and non-believers, and if the world 
no longer wants to listen to the lan- 
guage of theologians and churchmen, 
the Church and the theologians should 
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really listen to the language of the 
world. 
(Cf. the account of Marcel Laloire, La 
REVUE NOUVELLE, Sept. 15, 1955) 


10. 


Morality of atomic war. This was 
the topic of the December 1955 Forum 
in the international German-language 
monthly DOKUMENTE, which was pre- 
sented in response to the wide interest 
in the articles of Father F. H. Drink- 
water (which appeared earlier in the 
year in COMMONWEAL, BLACKFRIARS, and 
DOKUMENTE). Moral theologians of in- 
ternational distinction were invited to 
participate. 

1. Jacques Leclerq, professor of Moral 
Theology at Louvain, said that the dif- 
ference between atomic warfare and 
earlier types is one of quantity, not of 
nature. ‘The theology of a just war that 
has been elaborated over the centuries 
still holds true. 


Traditionally, theologians expounding 
this notion insisted that for a war to be 
considered just, the injustice to be elim- 
inated must be greater than that caused 
by the war itself. Today this would mean 
only an unspeakable injustice, because of 
the immense horrors of modern war. In 
theory, this is simple enough, but in 
questions of morals it is necessary, in 
seeking principles, to study the conse- 
quences of the expansion of principles. 


If a war breaks out, the warring na- 
tion will immediately consider itself jus- 
tified in any act it takes to achieve vic- 
tory. We have already seen this in World 
War II; each nation adopted weapons 
of ever-greater cruelty without a second 
thought. We can be sure that any nation 
which believed it could, without danger 
to itself, use atomic weapons and there- 
by win the war would certainly do 
so. All the talk and all the moralists in 
the world could not prevent it. Under 
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these circumstances, there is no point in 
holding discussions to condemn the new 
bombs; we must see to it that there is 
no outbreak of war. 

In the last war gas was not used as 
a weapon, although it might have been. 
The reason it was not used was simple 
fear of reprisal. This had nothing what- 
ever to do with morality. 


Catholic theologians have, to be sure, 
developed a theory of a just war, but 
the practical position of the Catholic 
Church has always been to do everything 
possible to prevent the existence of war. 

The Litany says, “From Pest, Hunger 
and War, deliver us, O Lord.” Not from 
unjust war, but from any war. Man 
must be absolutely opposed to any war, 
and to all weapons, the revolver as well 
as the atom bomb. And we must seek 
for a way to prevent war, hence a form 
of international unity. Here we are far 
from the question of the atom bomb. But 
I am convinced that there is no point 
in denouncing the atom bomb unless 
we are first and above all struggling for 
a spirit of peace. I am sorry this sounds 
so banal; it is merely a repetition of 
what the Popes have been saying for 40 
years. I see no other solution. 


On the theoretical plane, people are 
always concerned with a defensive war. 
Neither side trusts the other. From this 
vicious circle the moralist will never 
break free. But to prevent an atomic 
war, we can think of other things. The 
fascination of the atom bomb is in its 
power to make men speak of it and treat 
all other means of warfare as if they 
were harmless. During the last conflicts 
in Korea and Indo-China, unthinkable 
napal bombs were used, and the press 
treated this as the most understandable 
thing in the world. 


When the Germans used mass bomb- 
ing in the last war, they were called bar- 
barians. Later the English and Ameri- 
cans employed more murderous bom- 


bardments, with no other justification 
than the necessity of war. In no mili- 
tary operation of the last 20 years has 
any attempt been made to make the 
means of waging war more conformable 
to its supposed goal. 

The classical formula is the theory of 
a just war which says you may use a 
weapon if no other will help you win, 
and if the injustice to be erased is great- 
er than that you are doing, is outmoded. 
Considering the actual situation in a 
war, especially the attitude of the press, 
we conclude that this moral argument 
is used only against one’s opponent; si- 


lence is invariably maintained about 
oneself. 


2. The next participant in the Forum 
was Heinrich Vogel, Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at the Berlin Hum- 
boldt University, and author of Die Was- 
serstoffbombe—das Ende? (Lettner—Ver- 
lag, Berlin 1955). He says he was asked 
to speak as an Evangelical theologian, 
but cannot claim to speak for the whole 
Evangelical Church. He agrees with the 
conclusions of the Evanston meeting, 
and opens by quoting them: there is no 
conceivable goal sufficient to justify the 
use of mass weapons of destruction. 

He sees two aspects to the ethical prob- 
lem: first, in one’s relation to God; sec- 


ond, in one’s responsibility to his fellow 
man. 


The first is related to the fact that 
God sent his only Son to die on the 
Cross for us that we might have a new 
beginning of life. By using mass wea- 
pons of destruction, we usurp the power 
of God who alone is capable of punish- 
ing man collectively without injustice. 


The other aspect of the ethical ques- 
tion stems from the fact that man is 
loved by God. As an object of mass de- 
struction, he is no longer respected as 
man. It is as impossible to distinguish 
the “guilty” from the “innocent” as it 
is the military from the civilian. 
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In addition, the entire production and 
use of the weapons of mass destruction 
is carried out in teams so that all in- 
dividuality is lost in a moral incognito. 
It is as if God wished to show us that 
we all stand together in the solidarity 
of guilt. 

The argument that the atom bomb 
(or other such bombs) will prevent war 
is true only if one believes that man is 
essentially good and reasonable. We 
have reason to think otherwise. For ex- 
ample, if Hitler had had the bomb, he 
would surely have used it. 

If the weapon is used, both sides will 
argue against the other with such mis- 
trust and suspicion that greater and 
more destructive weapons will be used 
successively. There is no escape from the 
devilish logic of the circular mentality. 


Let us then say that any use of mass 
weapons is in itself a nihilistic act; an 
act which destroys the very things it 
would save—freedom, justice, peace, hu- 
man values. No conceivable goal can 
justify the use of such weapons. 

Many will call this illusion and non- 
sense. I believe, however, along with so 
many atomic physicists, that we have no 
other choice. The ethical problem re- 
duces itself in practice to the question: 
are we ready now to dare something for 
mankind? 

8. The last contributor was Vincent 
Ducatillon, the Dominican Provincial of 
Paris. 

It would be an illusion to think that 
the problem of war today can be re- 
duced to the problem of atomic weapons 
and the restriction and fear of their 
use. The situation is an extreme one, 
but its cause lies deep. 

People are in a terrifyingly paradoxical 
situation, where they are forced, for their 
own security, to rely only on them- 
selves and on weapons which may de- 
stroy them as well as their enemy. They 
are in a vicious circle which is perhaps 
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the greatest of all temporal evils that 
history has known. 

To escape this circle, the only solu- 
tion is a common good will in the serv- 
ice of a reasonable international organ- 
ization. But the good will of nations 
depends on the good will of the people, 
and therefore, above all, it is urgent to 
awaken the conscience of mankind. 


ll. 


Religion in Life. The Summer 195d 
issue of this quarterly is again especially 
rich in articles of general interest, in 
addition to the six-part discussion of 
“the minister’s real task.” Christopher 
Dawson's “The Institutional Forms of 
Christian Culture” is a summary re-state- 
ment of the opening of Understanding 
Europe, and of the much-controverted 
question of the necessity for the study 
of Christian culture. Kermit Eby brings 
rare insight and considerable good hu- 
mor to a discussion of contemporary 
moral schizophrenia in “Political Moral- 
ity and the Businessman.” Ernest Wall’s 
“Simone Weil and Metapolitics” is a 
valuable analysis of this “churchless 
saint,” whom Wall compares to Therése 
of Lisieux. Maria F. Sulzbach presents 
a useful and sympathetic sketch of the 
movement and publication known as 
THe Tump Hour. 


12. 


Also noted. Abbé Houtart has pub- 
lished an important and well-document- 
ed study (“Faut-il abandonner la parois- 
se dans la ville moderne?” in NOUVELLE 
REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (June 1955), on 
the position of the parish in the process 
of world-wide urban development, as 
well as in the modern conceptions of 
urbanism which attempt to discipline 
and humanize this very process... M. 
Searle Bates asked the bald question, 
“Is Toynbee an historian” (CHRIsTIAN- 
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1Ty AND Crisis, March 21, 1955). The 
author intended no belittlement in his 
conclusion that ‘““Toynbee may be called 
a pamphleteer for the learned, in ten 
volumes plus extras”... The Autumn 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOcIETY carried an 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


1, 


Kierkegaard. Walter Lowrie (for 
careful translation and editing) and the 
Princeton University Press have again 
put us in their debt with the appear- 
ance of Kierkegaard’s On authority and 
Revelation: The Book on Adler, or a 
Cycle on Ethico-Religious Essays. The 
Adler in the title was a Danish minister 
who claimed to have had a revelation 
from Jesus Christ in 1842, which oc- 
casioned a reaction against Hegel’s phil- 
osophy and theological adaptations of 
it, and supposedly a better apprehen- 
sion of the Bible and the meaning of 
being a Christian. Kierkegaard began 
work on the book in 1846, continually 
polishing, revising, and adding notes, 
but it was never published as a whole 
during his life-time. 


The volume will be a helpful anti- 
dote for those who wish to label Kierke- 
gaard an anti-rationalist, for through 
much of the book we are primarily meet- 
ing a practiced logician studying the im- 
plications of Adler’s statements, demon- 
strating their incompatibility, and going 
on to examine the niceties of meaning 
involved in the God-relationship. No 
one is better equipped than Kierkegaard 
to help us see the confusions in religious 
discourse, and there are also interesting 
sections in this work in which he broad- 
ens his attack to include confusion of 
categories in areas of politics and philo- 
sophy. Since this problem is also in- 
volved today in the current “religious re- 
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article by Warren Carr, a Baptist min- 
ister of North Carolina, entitled “De- 
segregation and the Southern Parish.” 
It is an honest account of the situation 
that Catholics and Protestants are facing 
south of the Mason-Dixon line today. 


vival,” the book may even be considered 
an implicit warning to men of religion 
not to derive an illusory gain by com- 
pounding the confusion. 


2. 


Religious Sociology. Religion in 
America has for a very long time been 
the subject of historical and political 
inquiry. It is only within recent years 
that anyone has examined its sociologi- 
cal structure and function. Fortunately, 
we now have two new books which con- 
tribute greatly to a better understand- 
ing of this fundamental theme: Will 
Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An 
essay in American Religious Sociology 
(Doubleday, 1955), and John J. Kane, 
Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in Ameri- 
ca (Regnery, 1955). 

Herberg is particularly concerned 
with the way the religious community 
in America has emerged. Without this 
knowledge, he implies, one will never 
be able to understand the situation as 
it is today. When the immigrants first 
came to this country they established 
their own national and cultural groups 
within the larger American society. This 
was one way of maintaining ties with 
the “homeland” and of giving them a 
sense of belonging. With their children 
the situation was quite different. They 
were anxious to become “American.” 
Breaking away from all that was “for- 
eign” seemed important to them. For 
some it meant sloughing off all ethnic 














traits, even the religion of their ances- 
tors. Quite different, however, was the 
case of the third generation. They, un- 
like their predecessors, did not have to 
contend with the problems of “foreign- 
ness.” Their language, mode of dressing 
and of living were similar to that of 
other Americans. They felt that they be- 
longed but were not exactly certain 
where. The land of adoption was vast 
and its society heterogenous. It was im- 
portant to find one’s identity in it. He 
had to belong to some group. He found 
that religion could serve him here. One 
could be a Protestant, Catholic or Jew 
and still be one hundred per cent Amer- 
ican. As a matter of fact, as time went 
on it became “American” to be a mem- 
ber of one of these three religious 
groups. Gone are the days when one 
could maintain his social status and be 
a professed atheist or agnostic. 


After surveying the results of various 
polls on what Americans believe and 
examining these in their sociological con- 
text, Herberg concludes that “What is 
important is faith, faith in faith.” 
(p. 104). 

A chapter devoted to each of the three 
great religious communities includes not 
only a history of each in this country 
but also examines its social structure 
and function as they are found today. 
The section on “Comparisons and Con- 
trasts” deals primarily with the social 
features of these groups and with their 
attitudes and ideology. 


Probably one of the most thought- 
provoking parts of the book is to be 
found in the author’s analysis of the 
fundamental ambiguity of the socio-reli- 
gious situation. So much of the religion 
as found in America today, he contends, 
“is very often a religiousness without 
religion, a religiousness with almost any 
kind of content or none, a way of so- 
ciability or ‘belonging’ rather than a 
way of re-orienting life to God. It is 
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thus frequently a religiousness without 
serious commitment, without real inner 
conviction, without genuine existential 
decision.” (p. 276) Because faith is 
sought as a means of self-identification 
in society the biblical condemnation of 
worldliness is utterly unacceptable and 
man protects himself against it by re- 
fusing to understand it. Religion is ex- 
ploited for political, economic, and psy- 
chological ends. There is widespread 
secularism even among those who are 
“sincerely devoted to religion.” (p. 288) 


Dr. Kane’s book is concerned with the 
interrelationships among these three 
American groups but especially with 
those between the two larger ones, Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. It is neither a de- 
fense of either position nor an answer 
to any particular charge. It is a sociolo- 
gical inquiry into the state of tension 
that now exists, its background, contri- 
buting factors and proposed solutions. 

Since World War II there has been 
an increase of Catholic-Protestant con- 
flicts in this country, and anti-Catholic- 
ism in particular has been gaining 
ground. There is much evidence to sup- 
port this fact. So also is there much 
evidence to support the thesis of the 
book, namely, that the current contro- 
versies between these two groups tend 
to deal with symptoms rather than with 
causes of tensions. Catholics today are 
criticized for doing precisely the things 
that Protestants are doing or have done 
in the past and about which there has 
been no opposition. They, in turn, crit- 
icize Protestants for the same type of 
activity in which they themselves have 
been engaged. Take for example censor- 
ship. This apparently, can mean two en- 
tirely different things—pressure tactics or 
measures to promote public welfare—de- 
pending upon the group which is advo- 
cating it. 

Every problem is two-sided and Kane 
carefully brings this out. Both parties 
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contribute to misunderstandings and 
prejudices. Tension is further augment- 
ed by a certain social contagion result- 
ing from publicity given to contro- 
versies. 

The charge of authoritarianism against 
Catholics is a frequent one. The explan- 
ation for this is more sociological than 
religious. It is partly to be associated 
with their status among lower middle, or 
lower income groups. Since as a result 
of this many are restricted educationally 
and socially, they depend upon that por- 
tion of their group who, generally speak- 
ing, have been better educated, the 
clergy. This is not to deny that there 
are members of the laity who are unwill- 
ing to assume the responsibilities of their 
role in society. 


As Herberg questions the type of reli- 
gion that seems so prevalent today, Kane 
likewise wonders if the present failure 
to mobilize against attacks on religion 
—any religion—may not be a reflection 
that the truly religiously minded are a 
minority in this country. 


3. 


The Church of the Word Incarnate 
(Sheed & Ward). This book of Msgr. 
Charles Journet of Fribourg, the first of 
four volumes to be translated into Eng- 
lish, is a work of major importance, and 
is another indication that the subject of 
the Church has attained in our day a 
constantly increasing theological con- 
cern. Journet certainly provides a deep 
sense of the supernatural mystery of the 
Church, but his highly technical Thom- 
ist vocabulary will tax the sympathy of 
many readers; and in no less a publica- 
tion than the Downsipe REvIEw an un- 
easiness is felt as to the clarity of its 
metaphysical statements. 


This is not to say that Msgr. Journet, 
whom Maritain has called the greatest 
living Catholic theologian (though the 


publisher is to be reproved for using this 
Statement in his genteel huckstering, 
which will only increase resistance to 
the book), is somehow démodé. On the 
contrary, he shows special sensitivity in 
handling just those areas of concern 
which are crucial for thinking men of 
our time. He presents, for example, the 
reconciliation of the dictum, Extra Ec- 
clesiam nulla salus, with the apparent 
‘intolerance’ implied to the non-Chris- 
tian Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist, Jew and 
simple pagan: those men who are in 
good faith are related to the Church by 
their unconscious ‘desire,’ that is by the 
fundamental orientation of their will, 
and this makes them really though in- 
visibly members of the Church. 


This vast invisible ‘membership’ re- 
mains present in his mind throughout 
the work, despite the rigorous terminol- 
ogy. Journet offers a subtle discussion 
of ‘scandals’ in Church history, the use 
of force by the Church in the crusades, 
the repression of heresy, etc. He distin- 
guishes between the action of the Church 
as such, that is her own proper canoni- 
cal power given her by Christ, and the 
action of the Church in combination 
with the State in a variety of historical 
relationships. The book as a whole needs, 
and will repay, careful study. 


4. 


The Catholic Approach to Protestant- 
ism (Harper). This book of Father 
George Tavard, one of the most lucid 
Catholic participants in the current ecu- 
menical dialogue, has already been ac- 
claimed by such men as the Protestant 
theologian Dr. Walter Horton and 
Father H. A. Reinhold, one of the best- 
known names in the Catholic liturgical 
movement. It is a comment on how little 
has been done to prepare a more widely 
felt sense both of common guilt and un- 
derlying unity that one cannot think of 











works in English with which to compare 
it. It is a tremendous criticism of Ameri- 
can Catholicism that the Protestant com- 
munity should feel that Father Tavard’s 
voice is so unique, but the fact that it 
appears to be widely welcomed now in- 
dicates that the soil is being prepared 
for many fruitful encounters tomorrow. 
The book would appear to be a genuine 
attempt at what the present Pope has 
called “coexistence in truth” and de- 
serves the widest possible circulation. 


5. 


Religion and Schools. A _ program 
adopted by the Board of Superintendents 
of the New York City schools for the 
inculcation of “moral and _ spiritual 
values” has given rise to predictable dif- 
ferences of opinion. A New York Arch- 
diocesan spokesman on education has 
approved of it; the American Jewish 
Committee is apparently against it; a 
joint Protestant statement is expected 
shortly. Disputes as to theory and prac- 
tical implementations will continue for 
a long time and spread to every com- 
munity in the country, as various ex- 
periments of this kind are suggested, 
and may ultimately be the source of fur- 
ther clarification and more general un- 
derstanding. 


Neither, it would appear, will be aid- 
ed by the bristling editorial in the pop- 
ular national Catholic monthly THE 
Sicn (Union City, N.J., $3 a year), 
which in criticizing the statement of 
Philip Jackson (of the American Jewish 
Committee) slips into both dubious 
rhetoric and dangerous over-simplifica- 
tion. Apparently if we do not accept this 
particular program of the Board of Sup- 
erintendents, it means that we are favor- 
ing “the present irreligious pupil” (ital- 
ics added). We are told that “responsi- 
ble investigators have decided that that 
is precisely the group (the irreligious) 
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which is causing most of the trouble 
today.” 

Mr. Jacobson had complained that to 
qualify as an instructor of “the basic 
ethico-religious facts,” as provided in the 
Superintendents’ report, the teacher 
would need to submit to a religious test. 
But according to THE SIGN 


no such test of the teacher’s own reli- 
gion is involved, any more than teach- 
ing geography involves a test of the 
teacher's preference in domiciles. The 
only test required is one that would 
assure a teacher's ability to teach a 
a of simple, universally held be- 
liefs. 


For instance, such uncomplicated 
propositions as that there is a God, 
that God created men, that He 
created them equal, that He endowed 
them with certain inalienable rights, 
and that government and man-made 
laws are the God-planned way of 
keeping these rights intact. 


The American teacher who does not 
believe these doctrines does not be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The one who can’t teach these 
doctrines can’t teach Civics. 


This kind of approach, quite unlike the 
editorial awareness of complexity re- 
vealed in discussions of a possible tax 
cut and suggestions for alleviation of 
drug addiction that followed, will only 
make it harder for the 1955 statement 
of the American Catholic Hierarchy (on 
the rightful place of the parochial school 
in America) to allay existing suspicions. 
In this area, too, perhaps what is 
most needed is authoritative reassur- 
ance that when it comes to the inevita- 
ble problem of putting principles into 
practice there can rarely be the Catholic 
opinion, but simply a number of opin- 
ions—held in good faith, but held by 
men who are imperfectly informed, of 
varying degrees of intelligence, and 
blinded by some degree of honest par- 
tisanship. 
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6. 


The Sleeping Beauty (Harper) . Ralph 
Harper's existentialist interpretation of 
one of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, of which 
a section appeared in Cross CURRENTS 
(Fall 1952), should appeal to audiences 
drawn from several different areas. In 
reading the Sleeping Beauty as religious 
allegory, Christ comes to restore beauty 
and justice that have been slumbering 
during a century of alienation. Even 
those who cannot accept such a use of 
the fairy tale will find many good pages, 
such as those on Marcel and on the 
human predicament. 


7. 


Black Popes: authority, tts use and 
abuse (Sheed & Ward). This brief and 
gracefully written book is not only a 
defense of ecclesiastical authority, but 
a frank admission of inevitable human 
abuse not only in the remote past but in 
the present day. Archbishop Roberts 
presents the argument for free discus- 
sion in the Church as a probable aid in 
lessening abuses of authority; he sees 
only harm in “the modern convention 
associating criticism of the clergy with 
heresy and rebellion.” Although he 
recognizes the existence of abuses of 
authority, he does not deal with the 
degree of absoluteness of the claim of 
authority to obedience, nor does he 
state that there is a point, however ill- 
defined, at which refusal of obedience 
is justified. 

Archbishop Roberts presents an ex- 
cellent picture of religious obedience as 
exemplified by the Jesuits, for whom 
definite safeguards exist for the exercise 
of authority. Ultimately the author 
wishes us to see Christian authority as 
authority of the father over his children, 
deriving from the divine authority of 
the Father in heaven. 


91 


Questions of ecclesiastical authority 
are left behind in the final chapters on 
Divine Fatherhood. In pages on the 
Father revealed as eternal love of His 
Son, we receive a compelling invitation 
to prayer. 


8. 


More on the Index. Because of the 
wide interest shown in Msgr. Johnson's 
article on the Index in the Summer is- 
sue, it seems likely that readers will be 
glad to be informed in regard to further 
Correspondence, occasioned by _ the 
article, which appeared in DOWNSIDE 
Review, Autumn 1955. 

Father M.B. Gaine wrote in to raise 
questions as to the interpretation of 
some statements in Msgr. Johnson’s 
original article (particularly as to the 
meaning of an opinion by Boudinhon 
on the status of the Index in England). 
After attempting to clear up these dif- 
ficulties, Msgr. Johnson offers some 
general observations: 


Father Gaine raises the question 
whether the Index exercises a dele- 
terious influence on the intellectual 
life of Catholics and answers it nega- 
tively. Any answer to this question 
must of necessity contain a subjective 
element. In America, where the Index 
is at least partially observed (on 
making inquiries I have been assured 
that this observance is far from un- 
iversal), Catholics are not I think 
as a body representative of the Re- 
public’s most cultured citizens. It 
would, however, be most rash to throw 
the blame for this on the Index. In- 
tellectual indolence may have a great 
deal more to do with it. It would 
also of course be a gross exaggeration 
to maintain that strict observance of 
the Index would automatically cut 
off English Catholics from contact 
with the intellectual life of the na- 
tion, or that in a community, which 
read only what canonists and moral 
theologians allowed, everyone would 
be a dunce. But there are many ways 
short of this in which intellectual 














life may suffer. The extent to which 
it might be anticipated to do so in 
this case will depend on the nature 
of the subjects which are being pur- 
sued, on the amplitude of the permis- 
sions conceded and on the facility 
with which these concessions are 
made. Those pursuing studies in 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, geo- 
logy, biology, genetics, archaeology, 
linguistics, certain brances of sociology 
and perhaps physical anthropology, 
would probably encounter but little 
or comparatively little difficulty. On 
numerous other subjects in which he 
did not wish to enter deeply the 
reader could pick up a large amount 
of elementary information. He could 
be a perfect prodigy of statistical 
knowledge. In our hypothetical so- 
ciety scholars of the narrower type 
might be met with by the score and 
there would perhaps be a still larger 
number of scientific research workers. 
But there would be another side to 
the picture. It could I think be 
argued that in such a society there 
would be but comparatively few men 
of that wide general culture which 
is the fruit of self-direction in reading. 
The man who gives himself seriously 
to biblical studies or to philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, psychical research, 
social anthropology, modern reli- 
gious thought, to the study of non- 
Catholic religious systems, of ecclesi- 
astical and even secular history, would 
encounter greater difficulties of which 
although some will arise from the 
Index, properly so-called, a much 
larger number will have their source 
in Canon 1399. For though it is gener- 
ally overlooked in controversies of 
this nature, we should never forget 
that the Index is only a part, and not 
the most important part, of the 
church law on this subject. The core 
of it lies in this Canon. Yet the great 
majority of our Catholic writers have 
never heard of it, though all have 
heard of the Index whether they 
take any notice of it or not. Yet the 
trained Protestant controversialist is 
familiar with Canon 1399. The Canon 
Law had not been codified in New- 
man’s day. Yet it is instructive to 
note that be made inquiries in Rome 
not so much about the effects of the 
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Index as about the effects of the 
whole church law on the subject of 
prohibited books. Exemption from 
the former would have been quite 
insufficient for the purpose he had in 
view. A canonist may say that this 
matter admits of a simple solution, 
that is of reading under the direction 
of competent ecclestiastical authority. 
For those studies necessitating only a 
short excursion into the realm of 
forbidden literature there will be but 
little difficulty and this solution may 
be an easy and admirable one. It will 
be so especially in the case of the 
young man who needs to read one or 
two prohibited works to cram for a 
degree but afterwards will never open 
a serious book again. For the really 
studious the matter is more complex. 
For permission to read a particular 
book is of restricted value unless ac- 
companied by a permission to read 
any other book which may throw 
light upon that book, in other words 
a permission to read at the applicant’s 
discretion, whether he be an under- 
graduate or a graduate or not even a 
university student at all. It is only 
as he goes along that the scholar 
learns what he must read. The prac- 
tice of reading under permission may 
moreover involve some curious anom- 
alies. I know a chaplain at one of 
our universities, a man of culture, 
who can give permission to under- 
graduates to read books on the Index 
when they are set for examination 
purposes, but enjoys no such permis- 
sion to read them himself. Surely 
those whose faith is so easily under- 
mined that it would be unsafe to 
give them comprehensive dispensa- 
tions should be sent to technical col- 
leges rather than universities. Father 
Gaine asks, perhaps a little naively, 
whether it is necessary to read works 
on the Index to acquire a complete 
education. I suppose he means by 
this to graduate at a _ university, 
though he should remember that for 
many it is after this only that their 
most serious studies begin. So much 
of French literature is on the Index 
that I doubt whether anyone in 
France could pass the public exami- 
nations needed to qualify for en- 
trance at a university without read- 
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ing some of it. Probably Father Gaine 
has England most in mind. On his 
interpretation of the Index legisla- 
tion English Catholics were at one 
time forbidden to read Paradise Lost 
without a special dispensation. Per- 
haps he would not allow them to 
read it without such even now. For 
though it no longer figures on the 
Index he might regard it as prohibit- 
ed by Canon 1399. Yet it would not 
be easy to find a canonist or moral 
theologian who would willingly 
stand on a public platform, face a 
non-Catholic audience and express 
such views. Yet if Paradise Lost, at 
least while on the Index, could be 
read without a dispensation the ri- 
gorist view becomes untenable. I 
cannot speak with full certainty 
but I think it not unlikely that any- 
one could now pass from an elemen- 
tary through a secondary to a uni- 
versity education without reading any 
book which is on the Index strictly 
so-called. Without doing so a man in 
this country could become educated. 
He could hardly become cultivated. 
We should not I suppose consider an 
Englishman cultivated unless he had 
read some at least of Gibbon. A man 
who aspired to move in highly culti- 
vated society would be expected to 
show acquintance with such writers 
as Hobbes, Locke and Hume. There 
is a wide difference between an adu- 
cated and a cultivated or cultured 
man. Few English Catholics have the 
opportunity or the desire to acquire 
a deep intellectual culture. Yet I 
believe that Newman was right in 
his conviction that it would be ad- 
vantageous that a minority of them, 
even if only a small minority, should 
possess such a culture. I believe that 
he was also right in his conviction that 
a liberal interpretation of the church 
law was a prerequisite of such a 
condition. 


9. 

The Chekhov Publishing House. An 
editorial in THE NEw York Times (Dec. 
19, 1955) points up again the crucial 
difference between Russia and _ the 
United States in estimating the impor- 
tance of the cultural and intellectual 


aspects of the battle for men’s minds. 
While a Communist publishing house 
in East Berlin is putting out a series of 
pocket-books in English featuring “‘pro- 
gressive” writers and will make them 
generally available, in New York the 
world’s only general non-Communist 
publisher issuing books in Russian, the 
Chekhov Publishing House, is about to 
suspend activities because of the termi- 
nation of its Ford Foundation grant. 


The CPH has published some 150 
titles in the past four years, giving 
writers in the emigre intelligentsia a 
chance to address their fellows, and of- 
fering anti-Communist Soviet refugees a 
varied stream of welcome reading mat- 
ter of a high level. Reminiscences and 
memoirs of documentary value, fiction 
and non-fiction by well-known emigre 
writers, studies of Communist tech- 
niques, and a large number of transla- 
tions from English which suggest the 
spirit and some of the problems of 
American democracy, have all been in- 
cluded. Of perhaps particular interest 
to Cross CurrENTs readers are Rev. A. 
Schmemann’s Historical Road of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Bishop John of San Fran- 
cisco’s The Age for Faith, a volume of 
religious and philosophical essays by 
G. Fedotov, and N. Lossky’s Dostoyev- 
sky and His Christian World Concept. 


The Chekhov Publishing House has 
been a far less expensive investment for 
the Ford Foundation than some of its 
other praise-worthy projects which have 
gained more publicity (and in some 
quarters, criticism). Both as a symbol 
to the Russian refugees on this side of 
the Iron Curtain, and as a measure of 
how seriously we understand the de- 
mands of competitive co-existence, it is 
no less important. Let us hope that, as 
THE Times concluded, “a source of aid 
can be found to permit this most useful 
work to go on.” 
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